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MOUNT OF OLIVES, FROM THE WALL. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

THERE is nothing in our engraving the present 
month which, at first sight, will command much ad- 
miration. A close inspection, however, we think, 
will lead to the conclusion that it is a finished and 
very interesting picture. Things are not always to 
be estimated according to the impression of a first 
glance, or according to the nature of surrounding 
circumstances, but in proportion to the number of 
associations attaching to them. The ruins of Tyre, 
or Persepolis, are nothing more than broken pillars 
and huge piles of stones; and, so far as external 
circumstances are concerned, they are of no more 
interest to the ignorant observer than the causeway 
raised on the banks of a mill-pond ora river. But 
when they are viewed in connection with a people 
and a glory that have long since passed away, there 
is connected with them a feeling of melancholy yet 
intense interest. A thousand scenes of the past 
press upon the mind of the beholder—a thousand 
speculations about the crumbling stones and ruined 
masonry start upon his imagination, and, ere he is 
aware, his soul is carried away in the contemplation 
of the objects before him. 

It is thus with the scene before us. Very little 
apparent interest is attached to the engraving as it is. 
But when viewed in connection with events that 
transpired long centuries since, it becomes invested 
with a deep and overpowering influence. Let us ex- 
amine a little. The Mount of Olives was situated 
to the east of Jerusalem, and divided from the city 
only by the brook Kedron, and by the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, which stretches out from the north to the 
south. It was upon the sammit of this mount that 
Solomon built temples to the gods of the Ammonites 
and Moabites, out of complaisance to his wives of 
those nations. Hence, the Mount of Olives has often 
been called the mountain of corruption, as in truth 
it was. 

Travelers describe the Mount of Olives as having 
four summits. The lowest and most northerly, ac- 
cording to Pococke, is called Sulman Tashy, or the 
Stone of Solomon, and has on it a large domed sep- 
ulchre and several other Mohammedan tombs. The 
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ascent to this point, which is to the northeast of Je- 
rusalem, is described as being very pleasant and 
gradual, through delightful corn-fields, with here and 
there an olive tree interspersed. The second summit 
is that which overlooks the city, and the path to it 
rises from the ruined gardens of Gethsemane, which 
occupy part of the valley. When about half way 
up the traveler passes the remains of an ancient 
monastery, which the monks say was built on the 
very spot where the Savior wept over Jerusalem. 
He of course will be entitled to his own specula- 
tions, and can believe just as much as his conscience 
will permit him. 

The second summit, though not relatively high, 
affords one of the very best views of the Holy City. 
On the east it likewise gives a fine stretch of the 
plain of Jericho, watered by the Jordan, as also a 
fair prospect of the Dead Sea, inclosed by moun- 
tains of considerable grandeur. The waters of the 
Dead Sea, the reader will recollect, have always 
been counted fatal to all life, animal and vegetable. 
So thought Pococke, just cited, and so have thought 
almost all travelers subsequent to him. Very recent 
investigations, however, go to prove that such is not 
the fact, but that, on the contrary, sea weeds abound 
on certain parts of the shore, and ducks sport with 
perfect impunity onits bosom. The summit of which 
we are now speaking, is replete with objects of in- 
terest. The mother of Constantine imagined that it 
was from this spot that Christ ascended to heaven, 
and under this belief she built a church and monas- 
tery there, the remains of which are still visible. 

The Mount of Olives, according to Dr. Durbin, is, 
at the present time, in all its substantial features, 
just as it was in the days of Christ. Time, though 
relentless in its ravages, has made but very little im- 
pression on its hard brow. The terraces and gardens 
once adorning it are gone; the gay dwellings that 
enlivened it are crumbled to dust; and but a few 
olive trees, scattered here and there, remain to attest 
the name of Olivet. Still the Mount remains, and 
with it all the precious memories of the places trod- 
den by the Savior of men. These will live when 
the hill itself is leveled to a plain, and will live so 
long as the Redeemer’s name is known on earth. 
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TRIP NORTHWEST. , hack, nimble ponies and jolly driver, and moved us 

a. , off nicely. As we passed the rear stage, reeling and 

os See pee Se accent. under its ponderous load, our fellow-pas- 

’ sengers seemed, by their looks and manner, to say, 

In this article no report of official duties will be ‘What lucky favorites to secure all that comforta- 
inflicted upon the reader, nor any thing but a few ble room to themselves, and move on with so much 
notes of travel, with such observations and reflec- » ease, leaving us toinhale the dust!” The real cause, 
tions as may be deemed appropriate. 


ty however, was neither good luck nor favoritism, but 
Our last day of sojourn in the Queen City, June S the extra shillings. They put us through to Ur- 
27, 1848, was memorable on account of heat. ib bana in an hour and dhree quarters, where we slept 
While the mercury rose to 95 in the shade, and the comfortably in the house of our much-respected 
southwest wind drove clouds of dust, not only 4S friend, Judge Reynolds, while the crowd passed on 
through the streets, but into our sitting-room and ‘ in the night train. 
bedchamber, we longed to be off, that we might} Next day we took the morning line, affording us, 
gain a more elevated position, and inhale a purer air. ; among other pleasures, a full view of the wild mead- 
How opportune were the gentle showers of rain ows, or savannahs, of Champaign county, inter- 
that night, which brought relief at once from heat spersed with lucid streams and fragrant flowers, and 





and dust, and were succeeded by a calm, refreshing | swarming with horned cattle, colts, and lambs, con- 
morning! At eight o’clock, A. M., our train } tentedly cropping the luxuriant herbage. Another 
cleared the narrows of Fulton with its world of } object of interest that day was the Wyandott Res- 
lumber and clattering machinery. Even there the } ervation. The dust of their fathers and noble chiefs 
eye found relief by resting upon the placid Ohio on } slept there, but the remnants of their broken tribe 
the right, and the heights beyond it, dotted with ; were beyond the Kansas. What was recently their 
objects of rural beauty. A few minutes more and } hunting-ground, and more recently a mission sta- 
we were gliding amidst the shadows of lofty forest ; tion, is now visibly changing into cultivated fields 
trees, along the fertile vale of the Little Miami, en- ; and flourishing villages. How rapidly the aborigi- 
livened by birds of various notes and flowers of } nals of America are wasting before the march of 
every hue. How delightful the change! The still- { civilization! Already scattered and peeled, in a few 
ness of the country contrasts pleasantly with the centuries more they will be numbered among the na- 
bustle of a crowded city. Riding in an elegant car, ; tions that have been and are not. Surely, as Chris- 
even at the moderate speed of fifteen miles an hour, ; tians and patriots, we owe them a debt of kindness. 
is quite as agreeable as spinning street yarn on foot As we neared Lake Erie, the face of the country 
over burning hot brick and stone, employing one ; assumed more beauty, both of nature and culture. 
hand in supporting a silken shade over head, and the ; On reaching the depot at Sandusky City, in the 
other in relieving the eyes from dust and perspira- : afternoon, we witnessed the usual amount of noise, 
tion. ; confusion, and clamor, of porters and agents for 
We could not have selected a more pleasant time baggage and passengers, swearing at and pushing 
for our flight across the state of Ohio: the growing each other with violence, and each affirming, with a 
| 

; 

g 

: 

; 

| 








fields of Indian corn were spread out before us in } zeal worthy of a better cause, that he represented the 
richest verdure, the fields of golden wheat, some } best hotel in the city. As usual, we favored those 
waving in the gentle breeze, some falling before the ; who clamored least, went to the Sandusky Exchange, 
sweeping cradle, and others arranged in clustering ; and found it an excellent house. After taking a 
shocks, all indicating the greatest abundance, pre- { room, it afforded us some entertainment to sit at our 
sented a cheerful appearance to the passing traveler. { front window, which overlooks the bay and outlet 
Farm houses, factories, and fresh-looking villages ; to the main lake, and view the sail vessels with 
were passed in quick succession, till we halted for ; white canvas spread to the breeze, and the steam 
dinner at Springfield, eighty-five miles from the city. } packets arriving and departing, laden with surplus 
From this to Urbana, fourteen miles, the railroad } produce, and crowded with passengers. These 
was not quite completed, but in rapid progress. ; Americans, what an enterprising and migratory 
Stages were ready to convey the passengers and ; people! If true to their civil institutions, they must 
their baggage. ‘The usual practice appeared to pre- } become the greatest nation, and if faithful to their 
vail, of filling the coaches outside and in with large ° religious privileges, the happiest people on earth. 

passengers, and then putting in the children and The line from Cincinnati to Sandusky has been 
satchels for chinking, to keep all steady. To avoid ; unfavorably represented, probably under the in- 
this inconvenience, we chartered a hack, which af- : fluence of canal and stage line interests; but it is 
forded ample room. As stage after stage came up | unjust. There are faster lines thgn it is, but I have 
and received its well-packed load, our trunks still } found none more pleasant in the United States; nor 
remaining on the side-walk, some guessed that we | is the speed even now to be complained of, as they 
were at our journey’s end. Last of all came our } who wish to do so, dine in Cincinnati, breakfast next 
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morning in Sandusky, and proceed on immediately 
to Buffalo or Detroit, as the case may be. After the 
whole line shall have been completed and put in good 
order, the passenger cars may run through in eleven 
hours, distance two hundred and eighteen miles. 

On Friday a small steamboat brought us to De- 
troit in seven hours. The scenery on the Lake, 
among the islands, and along the Detroit river was 
imposing. At Malden, on the Canada shore, we 
landed to put some Indians out. They were from 
Missouri, and brought with them two young prairie 
wolves, coupled together in leading-strings, which 
attracted as much attention as their owners. On 
reaching Detroit we stopped at the National Hotel, 
but the Hon. Ross Wilkins soon called for us With a 
carriage, and removed us, bag and baggage, to his 
own quiet home. He is the Associate Judge of the 
United States Court for the state of Michigan, and a 
local minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and no drone in either office; for after sitting all the 
week constantly on the bench with Judge M’Lean, 
he preached twice in the country on Sabbath, and 
met class, felt refreshed in spirit, and was ready to 
resume court business on Monday morning. The 
Christian simplicity and hospitality of himself and 
lady caused us to feel perfectly at home, and as 
happy as visiting relatives. Their home is one of 
those delightful green spots where weary pilgrims 
love to linger and rest. The Sabbath brought us 
abundant privileges, and passed off pleasantly. De- 
troit is a growing and business-like city, of some 
twenty thousand inhabitants, situated on the Amer- 
ican side of Detroit river, but in full view of the 
Queen’s dominion in Upper Canada. The city is 
supplied with pure lake water from the river, and is 
considered quite a healthy place. From this point 
travelers west can choose between railroad and stage 
across the peninsula of Michigan, and a voyage 
round the lakes, as business or fancy may suggest. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated in Detroit 
with the usual amount of hilarity and folly. Large 
boys fired cannon, and small boys fired squibs; both 
took aim at nothing and missed the world. The 
cold east rain-storm that day spoiled much of the 
sport in the city, and the blow upon the lake defeat- 
ed the parties on excursions of pleasure, not in pay- 
ing for their costly dinner, but in eating it, the sea- 
sickness having allayed the gnawing pains of hunger 
before it was ready. As for ourselves, we remained 
in doors by a comfortable fire, reading and preparing 
for our voyage on the lakes. 

After waiting the arrival of our boat all night, in 
a state of preparation to move on the shortest notice, 
our coachman called for us about four o’clock in the 
morning, and hurried us on board of the Niagara, 
just in from Buffalo, and bound for Chicago; but 
they soon got over their hurry, and did not slip cable 
till half-past six. That day we took it leisurely 


through Detroit river, the Flats, Lake St. Clair, and ' 
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St. Clair river, stopping two hours at one place for 
wood, and as long at another for coal, preparatory 
to the long runs ahead. Late in the afternoon, how- 
ever, we cleared Gratiot, and bore northward on the 
broad bosom of Lake Huron. We had hoped to see 
the sun as he hid himself amid the waters, but a 
heavy bank of clouds, nearly stationary in the west- 
ern horizon, obscured him, and changed the appear- 
ance of the lake from a bright sky blue to that of 
a sombre purple. As night fell upon us, grave 
thoughts intruded themselves—three hundred souls 
aboard, with only a few inches of timber between 
them and a sheet of water two hundred and twenty 
miles long and one hundred and seventy-five broad, 
with the ordinary risk of collision, explosion, and fire. 
The visions of other years came up, and among 
them the Euroclydon, with which Paul and his fel- 
low-voyagers had to contend om his way to Rome, 
as a prisener in chains for the faith of Christ. In 
that storm no sun, moon, or stars appeared for four- 
teen days, during which time they labored, prayed, 
and fasted, till Paul assured them there should be no 
loss of life, but only of the vessel and cargo, for 
which he gave a satisfactory reason: ‘‘For there 
stood by me this night the angel of God, whose I 
am, and whom I serve, saying, Fear not, Paul; thou 
must be brought before Cesar: and lo, God hath 
given thee all them that sail with thee.” What a 
relief in their extremity! And how comfortable our 
condition in comparison of their perilous one, all at 
liberty, all well, on board of a noble steamer, well 
manned and provisioned, walking like a thing of 
life on the smooth surface, and affording all the lux- 
uries of life! Of course we had much to comfort 
and but little to render us discontented. 

The voyage of the lakes, from Buffalo to Chicago, 
is one thousand and seventy-five miles. Niagara 
was a new boat of the line, on her sixth trip, and 
perhaps nearly equal in strength and speed to any 
other, and free from any unpleasant noise or mo- 
tion, so that, while running from twelve to fifieen 
miles an hour, we scarcely heard her engines, or felt 
her move. Her forward keel was ornamented with 
a full length figure of an Indian chief, with his flow- 
ing robe, raven locks, jewelry, and cap of feathers. 
He stood erect, with lofty bearing, his right foot in 
advance, a bow in his left hand, and a quiver pro- 


grasping the handle of a scalping-knife, with the 
point downward, and with his piercing eye fixed on 
some distant point, he seemed, by a most determined 
air, to say, “Follow me.” The man at the wheel 
wielded a strong and steady arm. There was no in- 
dication of storm, and all promised well. But we 
looked beyond all these visible means of safety, and 
committed ourselves for safe-keeping to Him who 
said to the sea, “‘ Thus far shalt thou come, and here 
shalt thy proud waves be stayed.”’ 

Our boat was a little world of itself. On the lower 
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deck were crowds of foreigners, with their piles of 
chests and movables, figuring in quaint costume, 
and making their first observations upon America, 
to whom every thing appeared to be novel, but not 
unpleasant. Their children acted like young birds 
just venturing out of their nest, and gave their 
mothers ample employment to keep them out of 
danger. In the cabin were men of leisure and 
pleasure, with their families, seeking new sources of 
enjoyment—men of business, intent on its accom- 
plishment—invalids traveling for health—pedlers of 
books and maps—tourists exploring new states— 
ministers and agents on ecclesiastical business, and 
smoking, loquacious politicians—some promenading 
the deck in solitude, some clustered together in so- 
cial chit-chat, others attracted by the sound of mu- 
sic and song. Some were in their state-rooms, pray- 
ing and reading their Bibles, while such as wished to 
relieve each other of their cash by games of hazard, 
went aloft to the hurricane deck, and took with them 
the “History of the Four Kings.’’ But after the 
tea-table was removed, the headquarters of amuse- 
ment appeared to be in the ladies’ cabin, where many 
assembled for the purpose of killing time, which 
-shung heavily upon them. The moving agent of the 
whole operation was a son of Ham, patting his foot, 
and drawing a horse-hair across a piece of cat-gut, 
which made a kind of screaking noise. He must 
have been a captain; for so soon as he commenced 
tossing his head about and moving his right arm to 
and fro, though he gave no other signal or word of 
command, a number of individuals rose to their feet, 
commenced running past each other, and facing 
about, with a regular step to the sound of cuffy’s 
violin. The characters under the influence of his 
enchantment were diversified—boys and misses, dan- 
dies and flirts, men and women; but one who wit- 
nessed the affair, declared that the commander of 
our boat beat them all; that he was the best dancer 
among them; and no one seemed disposed to dispute 
the fact. There was one thing, however, which ap- 
peared mysterious to us, who were unacquainted 
with such matters, namely, how the captain of the 
Niagara could spend his time in the silly dance, con- 
sistently with his responsible duties. Suppose, while 
he was capering about and measuring his steps by 
the motion of cuffy’s elbow, surrounded with the 
stamping noise of a crazy multitude, the boat had 
suddenly taken fire, ten miles from land, who, 
amidst the darkness and peril of that hour, would 
have been responsible for the souls aboard, and pre- 
pared to meet the emergency with discretion? It is 
needless to say any thing respecting the rudeness of 
such conduct toward the civil part of the passen- 
gers, who had gone aboard with reasonable expecta- 
tion of safe conveyance and excellent accommoda- 
tion. The act defines itself. 

On the morning of Thursday, 6th, near Thunder 
Bay, was witnessed one of nature’s most beautiful 





exhibitions. It was a thin cloud forming a regular 
arch, which spanned one-fourth of the visible heav- 
ens, the ends resting upon the north and south, and 
the greatest elevation over the east. The face of it 
presented every possible hue, scarlet, deep purple, 
golden yellow, silver white, pea green, and all inter- 
mediate shades. It was apparently stationary, and 
for one hour increasing in beauty and splendor, 
till the luminary of day slowly emerged from the 
‘“‘vasty deep,’’ immediately under the centre of this 
triumphal arch, and threw his beams of light over 
the sparkling waves toward the lofty peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains. One such manifestation of infi- 
nite Wisdom affords more real pleasure than all the 
galleries of paintings this world contains. 

About noon we rode into Mackinaw on a moder- 
ate swell, and went ashore, anxious to see what we 
could during the half hour allowed us. The island 
is small, and on the north side forms a bold bluff, 
shaded with deep green foliage. On the east side, 
where the village is, the ascent is easy. The great 
object of attraction to strangers is the military fort, 
the appearance of which, at a distance, is quite 
handsome, and, from its elevated position, rather 
imposing. Afraid to encounter the hill in such 
haste, we contented ourselves with examining the 
stores of Indian curiosities, but found the variety so 
exhausted, that but little of interest remained. The 
number of Indians about the village appeared to 
have been greatly reduced since 1844; but few tents 
were standing in sight of the wharf; their birch bark 
canoes were mostly hauled up on the beach above 
the swells, and very few of the Indians made their 
appearance. Some of the passengers ventured up 
to the fort to obtain a hasty view of it, but the toll- 
ing of our bell soon brought them back faster than 
they went, and we were off again. 

Leaving Mackinaw, we headed south, up Lake 
Michigan. The breeze which had sprung up in the 
forenoon steadily increased till evening, when it be- 
came a gale, and finally a regular eastern storm of 
wind and rain. About eight o’clock, we attempted 
to land at Manitou, one hundred miles from Mack- 
inaw; but the storm drove us off without effecting 
it. We had just time to crawfish out into deep wa- 
ter, and get the proper course, before it fully broke 
upon us. For the next twelve hours the boat was 
rolling and pitching, till many of the passengers got 
‘“‘half seas over,’’ and the lake appeared in general 
commotion, which corresponded exactly with our in- 
ternal feelings. When the breakfast bell rang, most 
of us had no occasion to appear at table, till we 
landed at Sheboygan, about nine o’clock, and the 
motion which had destroyed our appetites ceased, 
then we revived in feeling, and the second table was 
well filled, and all lost time made up. Soon after 
this the wind shifted its course, met the rolling bil- 
lows, and in a few minutes laid the entire surface as 
smooth as a level prairie. 
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At Sheboygan we saw the scanty remains of the 
steamboat Phenix, which was destroyed by fire last 
fall. The calamity occurred eight miles out, when 
the boat was crowded with passengers, as we were 
told, some of whom reached the land on planks, 
ladders, and floating fragments, some were picked 
up by another steamboat, but many of them were 
lost. The burning keel was towed to the beach, 
where it is nearly buried in sand, and presents an 
appalling spectacle. The wreck of the Boston, which 
was driven ashore by a terrible storm at night near 
the same time, lies partly on her side near Milwau- 
kie. The passengers on her, after much suffering in 
the cold water, reached land with their lives. These 
manifest tokens of destruction strongly admonish 
the passer-by of the perils of the lake. 

We reached Milwaukie on Friday afternoon, where 
more than two hundred deck and cabin passengers 
were landed, to disperse through that new country. 
We stopped at the National Hotel, but were subse- 
quently removed to the house of a kind friend, where 
we remained till Monday evening. Milwaukie is 
about twelve years old, and contains about fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. It is situated at the mouth of 
the small river of the same name, which affords a 
safe harbor. The improvements are very respecta- 
ble for so new a place, and rapidly advancing. Its 
chief peculiarity is the color of the houses. The 
bricks are all of a light cream color, owing, proba- 
bly, to some unusual substance in the natural for- 
mation of which they are made, and when in the 
building, look as handsome as ordinary bricks paint- 
ed white, and are said to be very hard and durable. 
The wocden houses are nearly all white, which im- 
parts to this young city a general air of cheerful- 
ness. Many citizens and visitors suppose that Mil- 
waukie will soon become a large commercial city. 

At Southport we were put ashore at two o’clock 
in the morning amidst darkness that could be felt, 
because of a dense fog, and were conveyed to the 
Temperance House; but when daylight came to our 
relief, we found ourselves in a beautiful village of 
some two thousand five hundred inhabitants. The 
more it rains there the better the walking becomes, 
for when dry the sand is deep, and makes the travel 
heavy, but when closely packed by beating showers 
the walking is pleasant. This village is fifty-five 
miles below Chicago, and is a very inviting place at 
which to reside. 


HAPPINESS. 

Tue great secret of happiness is a contented mind. 
The man, however, who desires misery, can have it 
by searching for it. Go grumbling through life, 
find fault with yourself and your situation, no mat- 
ter where you are, or what you are doing, and there 
can be no doubt but that you will have sorrow with- 
out measure and without end. 
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POVERTY AWD RICHES. 


BY MRS. 8. J. HOWE. 


“Look on this picture and on that.” 


GENTLE READER, while you are reading, if you 
have patience to do so, the story recorded on these 
pages, do not imagine that you are reading an idle 
tale—it is a ‘plain, unvarnished truth;’’ and while 
we are heedilessly walking in our daily paths, many 
such incidents are transpiring around us, which are 
worthy of observation and record. 

I wish to draw two pictures from real life. One 
will show the necessity of constantly leaning upon 
God, who leadeth us out of the dark places, and de- 
livereth those from temptation who trust in him. 
I would show how faithfully the “angel of the Lord 
encampeth around about those who fear him.’’ 
Through the other I would illustrate the condition 
of those who dare to “live without God and with- 
out hope in the world.’’ How feeble such are in 
the dark hours of temptation and trial! How broken 
and perishing the reed on which they lean! 

In the little village of , in the state of Dela- 
ware, there lived a family who bore the name of 
Allyn. Their ancestors had been once among the 
aristocracy of the state, but their honors had passed 
away, and were numbered “among the things that 
were.” But, like many others of the same class, 
they boasted of their faded greatness, and leaned 
proudly upon the name of their forefathers. 

Reverses of fortune had come upon them, and Pov- 
erty, with her gaunt form and meagre face, stood 
ever on the threshold of their door, but Pride, like a 
careful sentinel, stood on the outside, and with a 
faithfulness that deserved a better cause, strove to 
hide with her flimsy, yet tinseled vail, the hideous 
figure. In the family of Mr. Allyn there were twin 
sisters—the youngest of his little flock; and with an 
affectation which has always been, to me, unac- 
countable, their names were given to sound very 
nearly alike—Mabel and Sybil. As they grew up 
Mabel exhibited all those graces of person and exte- 
rior beauty so much admired by the world, and such, 
indeed, as but few can withstand. If ‘ beauty is the 
key that unlocks all hearts,’ certainly Mabel Allyn 
possessed the power to open all at will. Sybil, on the 
contrary, was exceedingly plain in person; but there 
was a winning softness in her manner that stole on 
your heart and won you unawares. Perhaps she 
felt, even while a child, that she had no external ap- 
pearances to lean on: indeed, she must have been 
often reminded that such was the case; for the 
beauty of her sister was frequently praised in her 
hearing, while she was passed coldly by. Such 
being the case, her thoughts were turned inward, 
and her mind grew in strength and beauty. More 
than all, Religion shed her hallowed influence over 
the soul and rendered every grace more perfect. 
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At an early age the extreme beauty of Mabel at- 
tracted numerous admirers; and as she had well ob- 
served the unbounded influence of gold, she readily 
selected the one who commanded the most, thereby 
securing her heart’s highest ambition—that of dis- 
playing her beauty to the greatest advantage. Sybil, 
too, married early, but in a different sphere. The 
one was wedded to a rich and influential merchant, 
the other to a poor, but worthy mechanic; and though 
both lived in the same village, they knew but little 
of each other. The twin sisters, who had drank at 
the same fountain—had shared the same cradle— 
who, in after years, had slept upon the same pillow, 
and read from the same book, their arms entwined 
around each other, cheek touching cheek, and their 
very souls commingled, were now separated by the 
magic power of gold; and yet, if there had not been 
something wrong in the heart of Mabel, this could 
not have been so—with the strong soul of Sybil it 
would have been otherwise. Although the sisters 
seldom met, there must have been some tender recol- 
lections dwelling in the bosom of each; for the first- 
born of Mabel Clinton was called Sybil, while that 
of the lowly Sybil Gordon was named Mabel. It 











had been reset among the Savior’s jewels. Mabel 
had ever been a dutiful child, and now, with woman- 
like confidence and hope, she used every endeavor to 
cheer the drooping spirits of her mother. She spoke 
of her own determinations to be useful, and witha 
child-like eagerness and hopefulness she told of how 
much she could accomplish—she spoke of her own 
affection that should never tire with watchfulness, 
nor be soiled by the finger of Time; and Mrs. Gor- 
don listened until her spirit caught some of the hues 
of hope that fell undimmed and beautiful upon the 
inexperienced heart of Mabel. 


“ What are our hopes? a spider’s brittle web— 
A violet odor borne upon the breeze— 
A river whose full flow we know must ebb— 
A sunbeam glancing on the summer seas! 
What better represents thee, Hope, than these? 
And yet thou art life’s idol; though so frail, 
Still to thy whispers,do we vainly trust, 
Forgetting that the shatter’d heart’s low wail 
Will follow in thy footsteps; yet it must 
Be ever thus until the heart has crumbled into dust.” 
Tue PaRrTep. 


After Mr. Gordon’s business was settled, and the 
debts all faithfully discharged by his widow, she 


may be that the fountain of a mother’s love, stirred } found herself and little family literally without a 


by the breath of God, never to repose again, recalled 
the gentle memories of childhood, when they loved 
each other wholly, and dreamed not of the power of 
the world. Alas, for that strange and mysterious 
power which the world holds over us all—that dark 
and growing phantom that rises between our souls 
and those we love—dim, and shapeless at first, but 
becoming darker, and heavier, until its huge propor- 
tions hide the last remains of affection, and we are 
left at the merciless control of the world we have so 
much courted! What is it that we can ever gain by 
the barter of affection for gold? 

Mabel Gordon and Sybil Clinton knew that they 
were cousins; but they knew nothing more of each 
other, as one attended the district school, or, as it 
was then frequently denominated in scorn, * the 
poor school,’’ and the other, one of the select 
schools. They occasionally met, and when they did 
so, they glanced shyly at each other, as if each won- 
dered what manner of mind the other possessed, but 
neither spoke, for the fashionable Mrs. Clinton would 
have feared that the least encouragement would have 
brought her poor relatives to her princely home, and 
Mrs. Gordon and her husband were too proud to 
seek it. 
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When Mabel Gordon stood upon the verge of wo- | 


manhood, happy in the freshness and innocence of 
youth, she had the misfortune, and a heavy one it 
was indeed, to lose her father. Though he was poor 
in this ‘* world’s gear,’’ he was rich in spiritual gifts; 
and as the lonely widow and her daughter looked 
their last upon the beloved face, they knew that he 
reposed safely upon the bosom of God—that the gem 
which had been taken away from the precious casket 


home, dependent upon her own industry and that of 
Mabel. Through the courtesy of one of the credi- 
tors, Mrs. Gordon was permitted to remain in the 
pleasant little cottage which had sheltered her in her 
happier days; and as they sat one evening in the 
little porch, over which, of late, the honeysuckle 
had crept uutrained, and almost uncared for, both 
seemed very sad. They had vainly sought through 
the village for something to do, and had returned 
weary and discouraged to the four little ones who 
had watched for them so impatiently. Their scanty 
store of food had been carefully divided, and the 
children had happily forgotten the grief that lay on 
their young hearts as a shadow, in the deep slumber 
of childhood. Mabel sat gazing wistfully in her 
mother’s face, fearing to speak, because she knew 
she could say no word of encouragement; but at last 
the silence became painful, and laying her hand softly 
on that of her mother, she said, ‘‘ Dear mother, what 
shall we do next? Is there any effort that I can 
make, or any thing that I can do? Speak, dear 
mother, I am ready to do any thing.”’ 

Mrs. Gordon folded her arms around Mabel as she 
replied, ‘“‘I know not, dear Mabel, what to do, or 
where to seek for employment; but we will trust in 
God. He will not forsake us; though all the world 
forget us, he will yet remember us in mercy.” 

‘**T know that he has said, ‘I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee;’ but you have often said that we 
must exert ourselves or we need not ask his aid.” 

“And I say so still: our heavenly Father will 
direct us what to do.”’ 

Mabel, who knew but little of such unswerving 
trust in God, persisted: ‘* But, mother, we have given 
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the last food in the house to the dear children, and 
when they awake in the morning and ask for bread, 
3 what shall we say?” 
q Mrs. Gordon closed her eyes, and a heavy groan 
burst from her overtasked heart. 

“‘T have thought of a plan, mother; I will go to 
my aunt Mabel.’’ 

“To your aunt Mabel!’ exclaimed her mother in 
3 astonishment, “to your aunt Mabel!’’ 

4 ‘*And why not to my aunt Mabel? She is the 
; only relative that we have, and she certainly would 
not refuse us aid.”’ 

‘*My child, would you ask alms of your aunt 
Mabel?”’ 

In despite of the predominance of religious prin- 
ciples, the pride of Mrs. Gordon was aroused at the 
thought of seeking help from the sister who had, at 
least, tacitly disowned her. 

‘‘T would not ask alms, dear mother,’’ said Mabel 
gently, “but you know she employs many persons 
in plain sewing; perhaps she would employ me.” 

‘* Perhaps she may. We have scarcely spoken for 
: many years. She will not know you, Mabel!” 

‘She may not, but my cousin Sybil knows me.”’ 

‘* Your cousin Sybil is a proud girl, and does not 
wish to know you; and I much fear that you will 
not meet the sympathy you look for. Believe me, 
my child, there are very few who feel for the pov- 
erty or sorrows of others, unless they have suffered 
themselves. Those who have never suffered, hear 
of poverty and suffering, but seldom think of giving 
relief. Your aunt Mabel knows what it is to be 
poor, but not to want. She has not suffered from 
poverty!”’ 

‘*T can but try, mother,’’ said Mabel sadly; and 
she stepped lightly out of the little gate before her 
mother’s door, and walked slowly toward the home 
of her aunt. The silence was unbroken, save by an 
occasional shout of laughter from the boys on the 
village green. The moon shone in unclouded beau- 
ty, and all nature seemed hushed to delicious slum- 
ber; but the heart of Mabel trembled. As she ap- 

+ proached the dwelling of Mr. Clinton, she perceived 
a group of gay beings assembled on the marble steps. 
Passing quickly by them, she entered a side gate, 
and meeting a servant, inquired for Mrs. Clinton. 
She was conducted into the family parlor, and seat- 
ed; and now came upon her, in all its terror, the 
strangeness of her situation, and the unpleasant na- 
ture of hererrand. To a soul like Mabel’s it was, 
indeed, a sore trial; for to a nature high and noble 
was added the keenest sensibility, and the thought 


























that she might be scorned—might be treated as a ; 


menial, came fearfully upon her. She was not left 
to doubt long; for a tall, elegant woman, with 
haughty step, and haughtier mien, approached and 
sat near her, gazing upon her as if waiting for her 
words. Mabel thought of the children at home 
without bread, and the mother who had ever been 
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so loving, and summoned her courage. ‘I come, 
madam, to know if you wish to employ a person to 
do plain sewing.”’ 

“What is your name?” coldly asked Mrs. Clinton. 

‘* Ma—Mabel Gordon,”’ and the words stuck in 
poor Mabel’s throat, and seemed to choke her. 

‘*Mabel Gordon, indeed!’ said the lady, rather 
scornfully, although she was evidently ill at ease. 

‘When did you commence sewing for a living, 
Mabel?”’ 

‘We sought yesterday for the first time at every 
house where we thought we could obtain it, but 
found none; and I—I thought perhaps you would 
employ us.” 

‘*Perhaps I may. What can you do?’’ 

* Plain sewing of any kind,’’ timidly replied Ma- 
bel, though somewhat encouraged. 

‘* Have you no other means of subsistence?’’ asked 
Mrs. Clinton. 

“* None whatever; we are entirely dependent upon 
our own exertions, with four little children to sup- 
port.” 

‘“‘And—your mother—is she able to assist you 
much?’’ and the lady’s voice trembled, for doubtless 
the image of her youthful sister arose before her, 
and memories of home, and of the mother who had 
so kindly cherished her, now sleeping in the grave. 

‘“‘My mother is in deep affliction; but she is will- 
ing to do any thing to keep together her little fam- 
ily, and will assist me all in her power;’’ and the 
tears stole fast, but silently, down the cheeks of 


$ Mabel. 


Mrs. Clinton either did not, or affected not to see 
them, for she asked, in a careless tone, ‘Did you 
come here by your mother’s desire?”’ 

“She knew that I was coming, and did not seek 
to prevent me; but it may be that,’’ and Mabel 
hesitated, ‘‘that I have intruded.’’ 

‘‘ Not at all;””? and Mrs. Clinton rose with a digni- 
fied air, as if she wished her visitor to depart; * but 
you must come some other time—to-morrow will 
suit me better.”’ 

Poor Mabel’s heart sank within her; and as she 
arose to go, she trembled violently. She walked half 
across the room, her eyes blinded by tears, and then 
her pent-up feelings would have way. She threw 
herself upon her knees, and exclaimed in a broken 
voice, “ Dear, dear aunt, have pity on us!”’ but the 
lady wasgone. Mabel perceiving her mistake, hastily 
arose and walked, or rather flew homeward. Mrs. 
Gordon, who had been looking anxiously for her re- 
turn, met her at the gate, and at a glance saw the 
bitterness of disappointment on the face of her child. 
Without speaking a word Mabel threw herself upon 
her mother’s bosom and wept. 

It was a long time before either could speak; but 
by a strong and almost superhuman effort the mother 
subdued her feelings, and kneeling down, she drew 
her daughter to her side, who softly dropped upon 
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her knees also; and then the voice of Mrs. Gordon 
was lifted up in prayer; and eloquent, indeed, was 
that prayer, for it was the eloquence of sorrow 
poured into the bosom of God—it was the breathing 
of her wants, her cares, and trials into the ear of her 
heavenly Father, who had said to her heart, ‘‘ Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord, and he will sustain thee.”’ 
They arose refreshed and strengthened, and as Mrs. 
Gordon drew Mabel to her bosom, she said calmly, 
“ My child, we have done all that lies in our power. 
God, who has promised to be a father to the father- 
less, and a husband to the widow, will not forsake 
us in this hour of trial. He will not tarry, but will 
surely come to our help.’? Mabel did not feel as 
her mother felt; but still she felt strong confidence 
that God would deliver them. She had been taught 
to look to him in the dark hours of temptation and 
trial, and to thank him for all the good she received, 
until it had become a principle of her being—a habit 
not easily broken. They retired to rest, though not 
to sleep, and wearily passed the night to each, and 
both longed for morning, though they dreaded its 
approach. 

It was the still, dark hour preceding that of day- 
light when a loud knock at the door summoned Mrs. 
Gordon. Half bewildered, she opened the door, and 
was accosted thus: “Is this the dwelling of Mrs. 
Gordon?” 

“It is; what do you require at this hour?’”’ 

*‘Mrs. Clinton is dangerously ill, and wishes to 
see you without delay.”’ 

Mrs. Gordon stood as one suddenly petrified, till 
the servant again spoke, ‘*Will you go, madam? 
Her physician thinks she cannot live.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I will go instantly;’’ and as she closed 
the door, she said, half audibly, ‘* Mabel! my poor 
sister Mabel! it is the hand of God!’’ 

After explaining to Mabel the object of their mes- 
senger, she departed for her sister’s house. It was 
the first time she had ever been there; and as she 
was conducted through the splendid mansion, and 
looked upon the display of wealth around her, she 
could not choose but think of her own helpless chil- 
dren, without bread or the means to procure it; but 
she banished the thought, and remembered how in- 
effectual are walls of gold when Death demands an 
entrance. She reached her sister’s chamber, and 
there, surrounded by all that art could procure, lay 
the twin sister she had so dearly loved—whose heart 
had received the stroke of life at the same moment 
with her own, about to enter the invisible world—a 
world of which she had scarcely dreamed, so com- 
pletely absorbed had been her heart in the pleasures 
of this world. Mrs. Gordon approached the bedside 
of the sufferer, and gently laying her hand on that 
of her sister, she softly whispered, “ Mabel! sister 
Mabel! I am here!’ 


It seemed as if the memories which had been sealed 
for years, were suddenly unlocked, for the dying } 
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woman opened her eyes, and with a sudden move- 
ment. threw her arms around her sister’s neck, and 
exclaimed, in tones of the deepest contrition, “ For- 
give me, Sybil; tell me that you forgive me.” As 
the tears streamed down the pale face of Mrs. Gor- 
don, and she laid her sister back upon her pillow, 
she said solemnly, “ As I hope to be forgiven, so do 
I forgive you all, Mabel; but tell me, have you 
sought forgiveness of One who is alone able to par- 
don?” 

Here Mr. Clinton interposed, and said that his 
wife had lived a moral and virtuous life, and could 
have no fears for the future. The exertion made by 
Mrs. Clinton was too much, and her spirit passed 
away as her sister’s kiss of forgiveness was imprint- 
ed on her cold lips. 

Mrs. Gordon was invited to send for her family, 
and remain until after the funeral, and as she com- 
missioned a servant to bring them, she thought, “ How 
deep and unsearchable are the ways of God, and by 
what mysterious ways he provides for us!’? Mrs. 
Clinton was buried with all the display that marks 
the steps of Death in high places; and but a few 
days elapsed until her husband was laid beside her. 

A fearful epidemic, that carried hundreds to their 
graves, bore away one after another, until the pa- 
rents and six children were laid in the tomb, leaving 
none but the haughty and self-willed Sybil. And 
now a new trial came to Mrs. Gordon; for necessa- 
rily Sybil would come under her care. And she had 
cause for fear; for two beings could not be more 
unlike than the two cousins now about to become 
members of the same family. Mabel was deeply 
imbued with the principles of religion, and her mind 
was well stored with all that is useful or refined. 
Her girlhood gave richest promise of ripening into 
true and gentle womanhood. Sybil Clinton was 
very different. Of religion she had scarcely heard, 
and her mind had been permitted to grow up with 
weeds instead of flowers. Of useful knowledge she 
had but little, though she could boast the fashiona- 
ble accomplishments of the day. With a most vio- 
lent temper and unbounded selfishness, she was the 
very antipodes of her cousin Mabel. Mrs. Gordon 
saw these things, and knew that bitter trials awaited 
them all, yet hoped, by constant precept and exam- 
ple, to overcome them. 

After Mr. Clinton’s affairs were settled, he was 
found to be insolvent; and of course Sybil was 
thrown upon the bounty of her aunt, who knew not 
how to provide for her family, and little did Sybil 
imagine that she could maintain herself. A way 
was opened by which Mrs. Gordon and Mabel found 
as much work as they could do, and with economy 
they were enabled to live very comfortably, and, I 
might add, pleasantly, if it had not been for the con- 
stant repinings of Sybil. 

A year passed in this way, and Sybil eloped with 
a young man of some pretensions to wealth, but 
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without principle, and she soon became a neglected, 
and, consequently, an unhappy wife—a prey to her 
vwn ungovernable passions, and without hope for the 
future. Sometimes the pleadings of her aunt at a 
throne of grace would steal across her memory, and 
for a moment she would yearn for the quiet happi- 
ness that blessed her home; but then she remem- 
bered that her father and mother were moral, and 
depended on their morality, and she could do so 
also. Alas, for the sandy foundation that must 
surely be washed away; for they cannot endure “in 
the swellings of Jordan!’’ 

Mabel married one every way worthy of her, and 
in a peaceful home she endeavored constantly to 
make her mother happy, and long did she realize the 
implied blessings in the command: “ Honor thy father 
and thy mother, thfat thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.”’ 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE STORM. 


BY AMANDA WESTON, 


Tue free, wild spirit of the storm! 
His voice is on the air to-night; 

And wild are the echoes backward borne 
From wooded glen and height. 

My heart leaps up with a strange joy, 
As o’er the earth rings out, 

Like the pealing cry of victory, 
That thrilling spirit shout. 


The free, wild spirit of the storm! 
His voice sounds o’er the heaving main; 
Woe to the sailor who hears that shout: 
He will not come home again. 
Woe to the bark that meets the blast! 
The moan of the ocean surge, 
And the song of the storm-spirit in his glee, 
Will be its burial dirge. 


The free, wild spirit of the storm! 
He shouts through the mountain path; 
Woe to the hapless traveler 
Who meets him in his wrath. 
The snowy robe that o’er the earth 
His hand has freely spread, 
Will lightly wreathe its mantling folds 
Around his last, low bed. 


The free, wild spirit of the storm! 
His banner was darkly thrown 
Forth to the breeze, at early morn, 
With a blast like a trumpet tone— 
Like the charging cry of a mighty host, 
Sweeping on o’er the battle plain: 
The shades of eve find it waving still: 
When will it be furled again? 


The free, wild spirit of the storm! 
His sceptre is one of might— 
Vou. VIII.—38 
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His shout is the voice of triumph high: 
What spoils has he won to-night? 
He has passed o’er the hillside bleak and lone, 
And through the deep woodland dell: 
What wild cry heralded his approach? 
What words of his work shail tell? 


The free, wild spirit of the storm! 
The forest sentinels bowed 
As he passed on in his fearless strength, 
Like a king through the kneeling crowd; 
And sternly he smiled in his haughty scorn, 
To see how the mighty bent 
In homage at his very look, 
As he proudly onward went. 


The free, wild spirit of the storm! 
There is majesty in his mien, 
There is music in his changeful tone, 
And light in his eye’s wild gleam. 
But others shrink from his piercing glance, 
And fly from his shadowy form; 
I welcome the melody of the shout 
Of the spirit of the storm. 





CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


BY M. A. P. 
In groups they gather round, 
And childhood’s merry laugh is ringing free, 
Making the skies and shady woods resound 
With fitful bursts of glee. 


I have been thinking long 
Of various paths marked out in future life, 
Through which the footsteps of that restless throng 
Will move in doubt and strife. 


Ah, some will early die! 
Yes, many a beaming eye, and polished brow, 
And rosy cheek, ere many years pass by, 
Shall molder cold and low. 


I see the funeral bier, 
The grave before them in the path they tread, 
And many a sigh, and many a scalding tear 
Around their pillow shed. 


And some will still live on 

Till their existence shall a burden prove— 

Till hopes and friends have perished one by ene, 
And they have naught to love. 


Ah! who shall count the cares, 

The weary days and nights of restless strife, 

And who may know the yearning hopes and fears, 
That throng their path of life? 


But one thing we may know: 
They’re forming characters not yet complete; 
And we may help to mold them here below, 
For an immortal state. 
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PASSING EVENTS. 


BY IMOGFN MERCEIN. 


A rew weeks since we were invited to attend a 
female missionary prayer meeting. It was held in 
the new Mission-Room of our great city, which is 
most neatly and appropriately finished. ‘The wall is 
covered on one side with many of the portraits of 
our beloved and honored bishops; on the other by 
maps of various countries—some intended, by their 
coloring, to portray the extent, nay, the contracted 
limits of the missionary operations of the Christian 
Church; others simply geographical in character, to 
aid the memories of those whose high business it is 
to glance over the entire world, and select the points 
deemed most advantageous for Christian enterprise 
and benevolence. 

It was just at the time when every heart was 
thrilled by the news of the French Revolution, the 
concessions of Austria, the victories in Italy, the 
confusion of the Germanic confederacy, the Char- 
tist movement in England, the tumultuous, though 
yet smothered cry of suffering Ireland—when ev- 
ery mind was trying to weigh the probable result of 
Polish struggle, and Russian diplomacy, and Hunga- 
rian revolt, and Danish war, and Sicilian freedom— 
when Europe, entire Europe, from north to south, 
from east to west, was shaking and trembling with 
earthquake power; and as our eye glanced at that 
familiar map, it rested there. 

From childhood we had known every coloring and 
boundary line. The shape of each kingdom was so 
impressed upon the mental vision, we needed not the 
outward map to aid-.our delineations; and now this 
familiar scene was passing away like the dissolving 
pictures lately exhibited in our city. As we gazed 
upon them they changed coloring, from position. 
Sometimes the most prominent building, or figure, 
remained stationary, while all minor points varied; 
and as the mist which, for a moment, seemed to en- 
velop them vanished, they occupied their original 
position, while yet surrounding circumstances gave 
them a new character and influence. Sometimes 
not a vestige of the one on which we were gazing 
would remain. Our eyes were riveted on the scene; 
but dimness came upon our vision. The why, the 
wherefore, the how, remained in mystery. An in- 
visible hand directed the movement. At another’s 
bidding scenes, characters, events, were depictured 
before us, and we could only, in silence, wonder and 
admire. Thus we now gazed on Europe; but as we 
gazed we seemed to see it change. Its familiar out- 
lines, associated with childhood’s lessons and youth’s 
maturer studies, grew dim, and would soon, we felt, 
give place to new boundaries, and colorings, and 
names. But that new map of Europe, who, who, 


save the eye of Omniscience, can imagine or trace it? 
Must years of anarchy and bloodshed intervene, 
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and myriads of immortal souls rush blindly to the 
judgment-seat ere despotism shall die, and supersti- 
tion vanish, and the rights of man, liberty of the 
press, freedom to worship God, be guarantied by 
kings, (if there be any,) or by republican govern- 
ments founded on the word of God? Or is this fear- 
ful shaking of the nations the immediate precursor of 
our coming Lord? preparing the way according to 
that prophetic voice, ‘I will turn and overturn, until 
He whose right it is to reign shall come.”” And are 
we standing just on the verge of a closing dispensa- 
tion, to be succeeded by one of power, and victory, 
and unutterable glory?’ One thing we surely know, 
“the train of prophecy is shortening, the car of ful- 
fillment is rushing to its goal.”” There is such a 
diversity of opinion respecting the millennium, that 
we feel we are in danger of being pronounced het- 
erodox in whatever we may assert respecting it. 
But cherishing as we do the belief of the personal 
coming of Christ, that ‘he will descend upon Mount 
Olivet, which shall cleave beneath his feet,’’ and there 
on Judea’s chosen soil, on David’s kingly throne, 
fulfill the covenant made with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and confirmed by oath to David and to Solo- 
mon, and ratified with blood in Gethsemane and Cal- 
vary—that covenant so eloquently urged by Paul: 
“Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants,” &c.; ‘I say, then, hath 
God cast away his people? God forbid!’’ ‘God hath 
not cast away his people;’”’ “If the fall of them be 
the riches of the world, and the diminishing of them 
the riches of the Gentiles, how much more their full- 
ness?’’ “Blindness in part is happened to Israel, 
until the fullness of the Gentiles be come in. And 
so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written, There 
shall come out of Sion the Deliverer,’? &c.—cher- 
ishing such views, the signs of the times are full of 
meaning and of hope, calculated to arouse energy, 
to press responsibility, to excite feeling, and to lead 
to unceasing prayer and effort, that the Church, that 
our branch of it, that the ministers of the everlast- 
ing Gospel, the authorized expounders of revelation 
and of prophecy, may awake fully, intelligently, and 
practically to what ought to be the absorbing theme 
of every Christian heart and tongue. 

Are not Jewish hearts now turning with deep, un- 
utterable longing to their fathers’ land? Are not 
thousands upon thousands gathering together their 
resources, and (sacrificing worldly interests) prepar- 
ing for a speedy return to Judea’s hallowed soil, that, 
if nothing more be gained, their dust may mingle 
with its much-loved earth? It is true that wise men 
say it is but a political movement of England and of 
Russia. But does not God use the worldly policy of 
nations to accomplish his own designs? Do we not 
see the high places of Europe occupied by Jews— 
the cabinet, the college, the banking association? 
It is said they gain these places by fraud, by deceit, 
by renouncing their religion. Jt may be so; but 
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they are there. Despite of prejudice, of oppression, 
of legal enactments, they are there, exerting a cou- 
trolling influence throughout Europe. (See Dur- 
bin’s extract from D’Israeli, Observations on Eu- 
rope.) Whose overruling providence placed them 
there in the nineteenth century—at this juncture 
gave them the intellect, the learning, and the wealth? 
Who does not see a meaning, though yet it be not 
fully declared? and though time and circumstance 
are utterly unknown, unguessed by us, yet facts, 
(the precursor of other facts, to which they are 
linked by the voice of prophecy,) facts which ought 
to make every heart feel that God is working, (not 
concealed, as it were, by human instrumentalities, 
but clearly and mightily,) are now transpiring. 
Therefore, every European steamer should be 
watched, not only by the politician, who is taking 
new lessons on the instability of human govern- 
ments and the impotence of human laws—not only 
by the merchant, who anxiously realizes how much 
of commercial interests is at stake, and how closely 
all civilized nations are interwoven, but especially 
by the Christian, whose Bible is the only exponent 
of these convulsive shakings of the earth—the only 
sure expounder of their final results. In the hope 
of awakening this interest in some young Christian 
minds, and arousing them to watch and pray, that 
they may be prepared for vigorous effort, each in 
her allotted sphere, (whether that be personal im- 
provement or other weal,) we pen these remarks. 
We cannot tell them how long Europe must be 
deluged with blood ere man’s rights are recognized 
and secured, or how long the Gospel seed which has 
been sown in Asia must germinate ere it spring forth 
into visible harvest, ready to be plenteously reaped, 
or how long the cry of Afric’s injured sons will 
seem unanswered by the God of heaven. We can- 
not tell them how fierce must be the last great con- 
flict between truth and error, whether it is to be one 
of opinion merely, or whether physical force is 
again temporarily to triumph over moral strength— 
whether the battle-field will be the plains of Italy, 
or the valley of the Mississippi, or both. These 
things we do not know. But we can tell, that, in the 
order of Providence, they are living in an era of the 
history of the world and of the Church which is full 
of events big with meaning and with hope; and if 
there is a position on earth to be coveted, it is that 
now held by our American youth, who, with intelli- 
gent minds, Christian hearts, and sanctified ambi- 
tion, will gird themselves for vigorous effort in the 
cause of God. If all whom I would address had 
been in the ‘‘ Tabernacle’’ of our great city this last 
week, and there listened to the outpourings of sanc- 
tified talent and fervent zeal, the chord would surely 
have been touched, which I may fail to reach. It 
has been anniversary week, one of exciting, glowing 
interest, from the peculiar circumstances of the 
times, improved by observing minds. 
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It is difficult for those who have not visited New 
York at that time, (and I remember our western 
readers,) to imagine that scene. Shall I sketch it 
for them as I can? We left our residence at nine 
o’clock, A. M., and hastened to the centre of our 
crowded city. Passing through a long entrance, we 
leave the tumult of Broadway, and enter a large cir- 
cular building. We ascend to the gallery for better 
observation, and, obtaining a front seat, watch the 
gathering crowd. Ere the hour of ten arrives it is 
filled—the immense ground-floor, the deep circular 
gallery crowded with all classes and names, whose 
countenances betoken the deepest interest and atten- 
tion. We glance at the stage and pulpit, which is 
placed, not against the back of the unrch, but about 
one-third forward, and behind which arise successive 
tiers of seats, reserved for the clergy, the speakers, 
and all visitors of distinction. The view is most im- 
pressive. Five thousand immortal, intelligent beings 
thus clustered together, reminding one of the judg- 
ment day and the great white throne. Silence 
reigns, but is soon broken by the voice of prayer; 
and then we listen to the ciaims of the Bible, the 
Sabbath school, and the tract, or we hear the ac- 
counts of returned missionaries from far-off lands, 
or listen to their pleadings for increased liberality to 
aid in attempting new projects, while yet the old 
ones are sustained. And then how varied are the 
speakers, in personal appearance, in style, in man- 
ner, in subject! One rises with calm and dignified 
mien. Slowly and impressively he lays down strong 
arguments in support of the resolution which he 
reads. He flashes light, and convinces judgment, 
and probably creates much pain of conscience. He 
is done, and another succeeds, impetuous in manner, 
ardent in expression, glowing with enthusiasm. He 
does not argue, he appeals—to affection, to grati- 
tude, to hope. Another arises. He brings no argu- 
ment, he possesses no charm of oratory—he simply 
states facts—what he has seen in foreign lands—the 
degradation of the heathen—the struggle, the aspi- 
ration, yea, sometimes the demand for that which 
alone can satisfy and fill the immortal soul. He 
tells of missionary struggles, their success or fail- 
ure, of openings which they could not enter, and 
plans they could not mature. And why? Because 
the Christian Church is not half awake to its obliga- 
tions and its duties. And he closes in tears, and 
with the fervent praver that such facts may exert a 
practical influence upon the thousands who listen to 
them. Hours pass unheeded by; but there are some 
who, at two o’clock, find themselves utterly ex- 
hausted by the successive emotions which have agi- 
tated or enraptured them. Day after day the scene 
is repeated, varied only by the peculiarities of the 
different societies thus assembling, and at the close 
of the week we find ourselves so burdened with 
thought and feeling, that we must give them vent 
in the Repository, even though we fail to re-echo 
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what we have seen and heard. The public reporters 
give full and, in most instances, correct outlines of 
the speeches, though we who heard them miss the 
soul, the gesture, the varying intonation, which gave 
them irresistible power when listened to. I am not 
attempting to reutter those words, but I wish to ren- 
der prominent a few facts which make an especial 
appeal to every Christian’s heart, and prayers, and 
liberality. 

Two years since we attended a meeting of the 
Foreign Evangelical Society. It was then remarked 
that many pious young men were being educated at 
the Theological Seminary at Geneva, Switzerland, 
(to which D’Aubigné is attached,) who possessed 
much talent, with the glowing, fervent spirit of the 
Reformation; but that their future sphere of action 
was entirely hidden from mortal eye. They had felt 
the inward call, had yielded to its monitions, had 
brought their noble talents and fervent hearts and 
laid them on the altar of their God, but, then, only 
occupied the position of those “ who stand and wait.” 
France was closed, and Italy almost sealed, and they 
knew not how they would be opened. But the So- 
ciety, in strong faith, declared the opening was nigh, 
and issued the prediction that, ere long, these young 
men would be scattered like burning lights through- 
out Europe. The prophecy is already accomplished. 
The late revolutions in France and Italy have re- 
moved the barriers of kingly power and Papal des- 
potism, and, without let or hinderance, the Gospel 
may be preached, the Sunday school established, the 
Bible and the tract everywhere distributed. These 
may be, if American Christians fully awake to their 
privileges and their duties. 

At the anniversary of the American Bible Soci- 
ety, that glorious society in which all the Christians 
of our land have equal interest, and to whose sup- 
port all should be equally pledged, it was stated by 
a French gentleman, (the religious agent from Paris, ) 
that the commercial embarrassments created by the 
Revolution had entirely suspended their operations; 
for their most able and willing supporters in that 
land were, by these changes, reduced to penury, and 
some to actual want. The press, the colporteurs, 
were silenced, and that just at the time when all 
France was accessible, and the freed people pleading 
for the bread of life. He stated that they had good 
reason to rejoice in hope of thirty thousand conver- 
sions in France alone during the last year, and that 
interest in religious subjects was everywhere widen- 
ing and deepening. ‘The Bible Society voted them 
ten thousand dollars this year, and the same the next, 
to sustain and multiply their various agencies; and 
they did it as a practical expression from the Amer- 
ican to the French republic of our interest in their 
destiny, and our full belief that the Bible was abso- 
lutely essential to their present establishment and 
future permanency as an independent nation in the 
earth. 
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Many interesting facts were mentioned, on which 
we cannot dwell, but in view of which we make a 
loud appeal to our auxiliaries throughout the land for 
increased effort during the coming year. Each de- 
nomination has its own, its peculiar societies, for 
which it feels an especial interest; but this Bible So- 
ciety presents itself to our claims as Christians, as 
Protestants, and on the broad ground that we truly 
believe it to be the only revelation given unto men by 
God, and that all of every nation have a right to its 
privileges and blessings. It was also stated that in 
Italy fifty Romish priests had been converted, and 
were ready to proclaim the way of life to the people. 
One, Dr. , (the name we cannot recall,) a man 
of great talent and the most liberal education, had 
been preaching to a Protestant congregation during 
the last year, and was now engaged in translating 
the Bible into modern Italian from the Greek and 
Hebrew text. Their previous translation was very 
faulty, having been taken from the English, and the 
idiom not strictly preserved. 

One more fact and we close. We listened to a 
speaker, a son of Erin, who touched every heart by 
his singular yet happy commixture of Irish elo- 
quence, humor, brogue, and pathos, the Rev. Mr. 
King, of Dubiin. He belonged to Munster, one of 
Ireland’s four large divisions. He stated that when 
the celebrated temperance movement under father 
Matthew was in its infancy, he co-operated fully 
with him, for he loved and reverenced him greatly. 
He (Mr. King) soon saw that something more than 
sympathetic impulse was necessary to make that 
great reform permanent, and that if principle was 
not implanted it would, in the majority of instances, 
yield to strong tempation. He wrote a letter to 
father Matthew, in which this view was strongly de- 
pictured, and which was printed in a Roman Cath- 
olic paper, and read widely by the people. Having 
proved that something was wanting, he next stated 
that something to be religious knowledge; and then 
pleaded with father Matthew to give his people the 
Bible. The people read and responded, and father 
Matthew listened to the cry, and issued a cheap edi- 
tion of the Douay Bible, which was eagerly pur- 
chased and read. True, it has the notes attached, 
but they are too weak to hinder the influence of the 
living word. He said he issued a cheap edition, but 
that is comparatively; for our Bible house issues 
them at one-third the price; and Mr. King pleaded, 
O, how eloquently, that our people would send them 
the word in the Munster dialect, urging that it would 
be read everywhere by Romanists and Protestants, 
and be a savor of life unto life to myriads. Who 
has not felt for Ireland—poor, bleeding, oppressed, 
starving Ireland? What heart did not thrill at the 
piercing cry for bread wafted over the broad Atlan- 
tic? What hand stayed the relief which they were 
able to afford? And now the deeper cry is heard. 
Struggling in their bonds, they plead with us, to 
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bestow upon them the “liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his children free.’’ Starving, they supplicate 
for the bread of life—without earthly hope, they ask 
our Christian hearts and hands to open unto them 
the glorious vista of a happy immortality. Let us 
take broad views of duty—let our hearts embrace 
the world, Christ’s suffering, blood-bought, (soon to 
be,) redeemed world—so let us throw the deepest 
sympathies of our nature into his work, so co-oper- 
ate in his glorious plans, that when the mighty, vic- 
torious anthem rings through heaven and earth, 
‘‘The kingdoms of this world have become the king- 
dom of our Lord and of his Christ,’’ our voices may 
swell the triumphant song, and our hearts expand 
with the exulting consciousness that we have been 
instramental in clothing our earth with renovated 
beauty in preparing immortal souls for the unutter- 
able joy of heaven. 


SCHOOL REMINISCENCES.* 


BY HARMONY, 

Tue last of the coterie is Mary Duncan. She was 
a creature of impulse, and necessarily of contradic- 
tions. Two principles for ever seemed contending 
within her—one which incited her to all that was 
generous, noble, and affectionate—the other to much 
that was selfish, calculating, and egotistical. Her 
better qualities were those which God had bestowed 
upon her. Those which detracted from the beauty 
of her character had arisen in the worldly atmos- 
phere of her home. Yet there was so much inno- 
cent frankness about her, that we loved her just 
as well as if she had possessed fewer faults. She 
was the leader in all sports, the plotter in all tricks, 
the author of many a merry prank at school. And 
she had always such a comical apology, or such a 
laughable way of acknowledging her faults, and was 
so really amiable and unwilling to offend, that her 
teacher could never look her in the face and feel dis- 
pleased long enough to administer a serious reproof; 
and she was oftener let off with smiles than frowns. 
Her wild and joyous spirit skimmed like a butterfly 
over the surface of this world’s charms, forgetful of 
its glorious origin, its noblest capacities, its immor- 
tal destinies. The truths of religion, which alone 
can control and regulate the disordered powers of 
the human mind, were regarded as minor and subor- 
dinate things. Her parents had once been wealthy, 
but had become impoverished in circumstances, and 
they retained all their former excessive pride and 
desire for display. ’ 

Mary had become precociously mature under such 
influences. She, too, was but seventeen when she 
left school and took her place in society. She became 





* Concluded from page 274. 
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a popular belle. But, ere the second season of 
her belleship had passed, her engagement with Ar- 
thur Granby was announced. He was a dashing 
young gentleman, of pleasing appearance and man- 
ners, with a large fortune under his own control. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the gay festivities and 
glittering paraphernalia of the wedding evening. 
The interesting scene passed, and Mary Duncan was 
the wife of Arthur Granby. They removed to a 
fashionable house in the city, elegantly furnished 
with all that was desirable. And every thing looked 
bright and beautiful around their pathway. Wealth 
lavished its countless Juxuries in their home and on 
their persons, and their social feelings met a mutual 
response a d sympathy. And, ere long, the bright 
eyes of two lovely children sparkled beneath their 
roof, to please the hearts of the doting parents with 
their lisping tones and merry laughter. Granby 
frequently declared he knew nothing on earth so 
beautiful as his wife and his little boy and girl. 

It is well we cannot lift the vail which hangs over 
the future—it is well that we know not what changes 
may come over us, or what sorrows may cloud our 
pathway, else the heart would often sink evea in the 
midst of joy, and sorrow cloud the eye which was 
sparkling bright with hope and expectation. It was 
well for Mary that she saw not into the future, else 
would many a happy hour have been clouded by sor- 
row. Fora time they lived in all the splendor that 
wealth could procure. But bad habits at length 
came upon the hushand and father. Having a suffi- 
ciency of funds to preclude all necessity of exertion 
for maintenance, and to administer to all superficial 
wants, was far from having a beneficial effect upon 
his morals. Having so much leisure time, Granby 
became restless and disquieted, and began to pass 
his evenings abroad; and as time wore on, every 
day showed that he was estranging himself more and 
more from his family. Night after night would he 
remain away from his ‘‘sweet home,’’ till long after 
the midnight hour. The principal part of his time 
was devoted to the gambling table, his constant com- 
panion the wine cup. Step by step he plunged 
headiong into the mazes of degradation and ruin. 
There is perhaps no passion more destructive and 
debasing to the better feelings of humanity, than 
that of gambling, when carried to so great an ex- 
tent as to become an overruling desire—an excite- 
ment which swallows every thing noble, or honor- 
able, or affectionate in the human heart: in short, a 
mania. Such it was with Granby; and, as might 
be expected, he soon squandered all his property, 
impoverishing not only himself, but those dear ones 
dependent upon him. His conduct soon became 
marked with cruelty and neglect, and he would fre- 
quently treat his wife in the most abusive manner, 
merely to give vent to his angry feelings on return- 
ing home stung by the disappointment of losing. 

Bitter, indeed, was the anguish of poor Mary’s 
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heart, when she discovered their situation, the wreck 
of all her hopes. And then came the time when 
their costly furniture was sold at public auction; and 
as usual in such cases, there was a great sacrifice on 
each article; but great as it was, it had to be made, 
for dire necessity demanded it. 

Granby determined to leave the scene of his dis- 
grace; and with heavy hearts, and a light purse, 
they started for the far west. It was late in autumn 
when they arrived at the place of their destination. 
Sad were the feelings of poor Mary as she surveyed 
the dreary scene around. Two or three log-cabins 
were visible in the distance, whose blue smoke curl- 
ing upward in graceful festoons, told to her cheer- 
less heart that they were not alone. Truly this is a 
tale of the sorrows of the heart, and too painful 
to be unnecessarily extended. Poor Mary! hers was 
indeed a hard lot, far away from her early home, her 
friends, and all that hitherto made her life cloudless 
and happy. It would present a dark picture, were 
I to describe the particulars of her sad life in that 
distant country. A brief sketch of the outlines 
must suffice, leaving the shades to be supplied by 
the imagination of the reader. 

Granby gave himself up to the intoxicating cup. 
Although it was several miles to the nearest village, 
he constantly frequented its grog-shop, leaving his 
devoted wife to ponder alone over her wretchedness. 
She, with the true devotedness and untiring assiduity 
of woman, sustained herself with heroic firmness 
amid her trying afflictions. Her husband was but a 
melancholy wreck of his former self. From the 
gay, fashionable, agreeable man, whose society had 
been courted by the wealthy and proud, he had be- 
come a nonentity. He did not manifest the least 
interest in their domestic affairs, and all devolved on 
the wife and mother. If there was a pail of water 
needed, she must run to the spring and bring it; if 
the wood required to be split, her own delicate hands 
must wield the heavy axe; and all the work that 
was done, both in and out of the house, was per- 
formed by the former fashionable, light-hearted 
belle—the proudest and vainest one among that 
happy band of schoolgirls. I am told that she has 
often been seen gathering brush for fuel, with no 
hat on her head, and no shoes on her feet, her bright 
face and delicate hands deeply embrowned with the 
scorching rays of the sun. Ah! surely there is sor- 
row, deep and heavy sorrow in the life-cup of poor 
Mary. Her earnest, loving spirit, has felt the cold- 
est, bitterest storms of earth. And if she has not 
the peace of heaven dwelling in her heart, to com- 
pose and cheer her spirit, in the midst of her deep 
tribulation—if the light of the Savior’s countenance 
shines not brightly on her soul, while care and sorrow 
roll around her path, her case is truly a painful one. 

I might tell you, gentle reader, of others of that 
happy band—of some who went forth to assume the 
responsible station of teachers, to exert over all 
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around them woman’s gentle yet mighty sway—of 
their trials and perplexities—of many who are pleas- 
antly settled iu life, and of others whose hearts are 
heavy within them, and of what has taken away the 
free, gushing gladness of their spirits; but I forbear. 

Not long ago I paid a visit to the dear old semi- 
nary, where we all “lived and loved together.”’ It 
seemed but yesterday since we were all there, lively, 
happy schoolgirls—such as I then saw occupying 
the same places—but yesterday since we stood in 
that dear old school-room, with tearful eyes, and 
quivering lips, to bid it and each other adieu—but 
yesterday, and yet long years have passed, and that 
youthful group is dispersed, gone, I scarce know 
whither. I sat down silently, and the deep, op- 
pressing emotions of my heart found relief in tears; 
for the ‘shadows of deep and holy memories”’ were 
passing over my soul. The power of the past, O, 
how deep and strange’ it is—how holy and mysteri- 
ous in its strength! I was startled from my reverie 
by the ringing of the bell. It was a thrilling sound, 
the deep tones of that bell. It spoke of other days, 
of the time when, at its call, J had repaired to the 
recitation-room, or the dear old chapel at the hour 
of prayer—when our hearts had often thrilled with 
holy gladness, as we joined in the song of praise, and 
listened to the fervent prayer ascending to the throne 
of mercy. I then walked around the yard. Every 
tree and shrub looked familiar. In the distance I 
saw the lake where, after a day of study and toil, 
we all walked together on its green shore, just as 
the sunset colors were fading from the distant moun- 
tains, and the clouds reflected their beauty on the 
still water. It was a lovely spot, the green shore of 
that lake. We often sat down on its green bank, 
beneath the shade of the tall elms, in the clear, soft, 
summer’s evening, when twilight was coming softly 
over the beautiful landscape, and wove garlands of 
the sweet wild flowers which grew there, and our 
tongues moving almost as nimbly as our fingers— 
talking and fancying, as girls are apt to do at such 
an hour, of what might be our future lots, when we 
were separated and widely scattered throughout the 
world. I could, even then, though years had passed 
since our happy school days, almost hear again the 
clear ringing voices once so pleasant to my ear, and 
the sweet, smiling faces of those dear girls passed 
before me like blended streams of sunlight and mu- 
sic. Like achain of linked jewels they hung upon 
my memory, radiant with the light and smiles of 
those days when we were of one heart and one 
mind—when the same things pleased us all—when 
we drank at the same fountain, and rejoiced in the 
same pleasures. O, how fondly did I linger over the 
bright scene, and renew afresh a vivid but moment- 
ary acquaintance with what had been: I could but 
say, with Mrs. Hemans: 


“ Have I not, under those whispering leaves, 
Woven such dreams as the young heart weaves? 
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Shadows, yet unto which life seemed bound, 
And is it not, is it not haunted ground? 


“ But I may not linger amidst them here; 
Lovely they are, and yet things to fear, 
Passing and leaving a weight behind, 
And a thrill on the cords of the human mind. 
“ Away, away, that my soul may soar, 
As a free bird of blue skies once more; 
Here from its wing it may never cast 
The chain, by those spirits brought back from the past.” 





RANDOM THOUGHTS ON INDUSTRY, 
IN A LETTER TO A BROTHER. 


BY HAMILTON. 


I come now to speak of industry. ‘ Not slothful 
in business,’”’ is the apostolic injunction, and a very 
good one it is too. Most persons, however, would 
have liked the Gospel all the better if no such in- 
junction had been made: in other words, if the world 
had been converted into a glorious play-ground, or 
luxurious dormitory, where merriment and mischief 
could have endless sway. I should be sorry to 
learn that you were among the number, or that 
you were in the least disinclined to attend to the 
work of your calling. Idleness is the parent of 
sin, and the climax of folly. If you are so unfor- 
tunate as to have no disposition to attend to your 
regular business, remember that the devil is busy 
with your brain, and will soon furnish you with 
abundance of labor, and such labor, too, as will in- 
sure a rich harvest of repentance. 

Some people have no business at all. Their situa- 
tion is such as to demand no toil at their hands: 
they go to bed when they please, or, rather, when 
they can sleep no longer. They do pretty much as 
they like; and though it would hardly be proper to 
say that theirs was the happiest life on earth, it would 
seem the easiest. But these people with no business, 
and who will have none, spite of entreaty, are not 
very happy, nor very innocent, after all. They are 
acting directly in the face of the sacred monition, 
‘¢In the sweet of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread,”’ 
and are, consequently, to all intents and purposes, 
sinners. You have been along the sea-shore, and 
beheld something half like a plant and half like an 
animal attached to a rock of the inundated reef. 
There the thing is. Like a plant it is rooted to the 
rock, and like an animal it is twirling its long tenta- 
cula hither and thither in the water. Its life is very 
monotonous—nothing to do from one year’s end to 
another, but to grow and twirl these feelers about, 
sport in the tide, or fold itself upon its footstalk, 
and go to sleep. How would you like to be as this 
zodphyte? Would not your misery be keen and 
your punishment ineffably severe, with your human 
soul still in you, thus to pass away existence—per- 
mitted to do nothing but to spin about your arms, 
or fold them up again, and knowing no variety, 
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except when the receding ocean left you to frolic in 
the sunlight, or the tide, submerging you in its 
depths, brought you tlie prize of a periwinkle or an 
invisible star fish? 

Just such, however, are thousands in the world at 
the present hour. They neither have nor care to 
have any employment. They have no greater vari- 
ety to their existence than has the sea-anemone, 
which lies exposed to the sun one day and is sunk 
beneath the green waters of the ocean the next. 
Not one solitary particle of useful labor can be cited 
as being done by them in all the one hundred and 
sixty-eight hours of the last week, or of each suc- 
ceeding week. They go through a certain mechan- 
ical routine of eating and drinking, sleeping and 
rising, visiting and receiving visitors, going to this 
and that place of amusement, the circus or amphi- 
theatre, saloon or opera; and thus much said, all 
is said that can be said of them. Would you be 
like them, and would you so degrade your intelli- 
gent and immortal soul as to be for ever wheedling, 
and vacillating, and fluctuating between what you 
knew to be your duty and what you knew not to be 
your duty? 

But I am digressing. You may sin against the 
Scriptural injunction in another way. You can be 
exceedingly busily employed, and yet be as indolent 
as the most indolent person in all the land. You 
may be seriously in earnest about some employment 
which is utterly beneath your calling, and totally 
incompatible with your destination as an immortal 
being. Do you see those swallows yonder? They 
were up with the early dawn this morning, whizzing 
and zigzagging over the fields, dancing round the top 
of the church steeple, skimming the river and lake, 
and cutting an almost infinite number of gyrations 
in the sky. They are in glorious humor—now 
chasing some poor dragon-fly, and quarreling who 
shall be victor, and now shrieking in ecstasy, as one 
after the other they dart through the arrow slits of 
some old turret, or in undulating lines sweep through 
the atmosphere in the execution of a thousand name- 
less feats of hirundine agility. Now some are seat- 
ed on the neighboring house-top; now others chat- 
tering politely to their fellows; and now the whole 
are off on their travels to some distant region of the 
world—gone, may be, to spend the winter at Naples 
or Rome—to catch a view of the Mountains of the 
Moon in the far wilds of Afriea—to take a peep at 
Syria or the Holy Land, or else to make a long pil- 
grimage to Hindostan or Chili. And when spring 
comes back, they come back too; but they have been 
abroad—have seen much of the world—fought with 
the insects of Barbary—sung with the cicadas of 
Italy—fine climate, splendid sunsets, classic land— 
scarcity of locusts in Africa—not much of am over- 
flow in the Nile—great wickedness in farther India— 
keen chills and deep snows in Patagonia next to 
Terra del Fuego—but, upon the whole, a glorious 
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trip, and a most excellent flow of health and good 
spirits. Now, my dear friend, this method of spend- 
ing life will answer for the swallows; but will it an- 
swer for you and mankind generally? Can you feel 
satisfied in defeating every object for which God 
gave you birth? Can you pass round from house to 
house and neighborhood to neighborhood, chatter- 
ing, and talking, and bestowing all your thoughts 
on dress and vanity, and feel perfectly resigned to 
the delusion that you are doing your duty? 

These are plain queries, and I put them in seri- 
ous earnestness to your consideration. Suppose the 
history of the class of mankind above specified were 
written out; suppose a record were kept of their 
foolish conversation, vain thoughts, and senseless 
repartees; and that an account were taken of their 
hours of idle dissipation and vacancy, together with 
the few moments of diligence that might be allowed 
them—what a picture of melancholy and utter sad- 
ness would it present! The life of a bird, or of a 
quadruped, that never had one particle of instruc- 
tion communicated to it, would be far nobler than 
the life of such a human being. But, my dear friend, 
a register of the idler’s life is kept, and it is kept by 
One whom no favor or partiality cansway. Heaven 
knows all his thoughts. God searches the depth of 
his heart, and chronicles all the vain words and 
wasted hours of the sinner’s life in that book of re- 
membrance with which no mortal may tamper, and 
from which no erasure can be made, save by Jeho- 
vah himself. ‘And when once this life of won- 
drous opportunities and awful advantages—when 
the twenty or fifty years of probation are fled 
away—when mortal existence, with its faculties for 
personal improvement and serviceableness to others, 
is gone beyond recall—when the trifler looks back 
to the long pilgrimage, with all the doors of hope 
and doors of usefulness, past which he skipped in 
his frisky forgetfulness—what anguish will it move 
to think that he has gamboled through such a world 
without salvation to himself, without any real ben- 
efit to his brethren—a busy trifler, a vivacious idler, 
a clever fool!’’ 

Besides avoiding the evils just mentioned, beware 
of falling into that other evil more reprehensible, if 
possible, than all others, namely, that of yielding to 
lethargy and despondency. Poor, pitiable being is 
he who has lost all spirit, and thinks because he has 
once failed he must always fail, and that there is no 
use in trying again. At one time he trails sluggishly 
along, as though some adhesive slime were obstruct- 
ing every movement, or as if some invisible and 
avenging spirit were intent on his destruction. He 
goes to his task because he must go, and because he 
feels there is no avoidance of it. Every joint of his 
body seems set in a socket of torture, and his very 
flesh cleaves, as it were, to the implement of indus- 
try which he holds in hishand. At another time you 
will see him dozing or fast asleep at his post. His 








energies have relaxed; his soul has fallen into a maze 
of inextricable confusion and mystery; he looks 
around for his faculties, and in looking round for 
them forgets that he has any, or that he ever lost 
any thing. He sleeps on anddreamson. He hardly 
knows whether he is walking the earth or floating in 
the clouds. Mist and shadow are all around him. 
He finds himself in a state of dreamy uncertainty— 
his life a dream, his work a dream, his sleep a 
dream—himself behind the world and too late for 
every thing—insuring his property when it is all 
burnt to ashes, locking up his doors when his money 
is all stolen, taking his passage when the vessel, un- 
der full sail, has left the harbor, and is out to sea—a 
man whose body, in the keen language of James 
Hamilton, started in the race of existence before his 
mind was ready for it, and who is always gazing out 
vacantly as though he expected his wits by the next 
arrival. 

Let me here caution you against involving your- 
self with that mournful but self-deceiving genera- 
tion, called day-dreamers. Like a man who lives in 
a house whose windows are stained with yellow 
paint, and who can fancy that a golden sunshine or 
an autumn mellowing is on the woods and fields, 
even while a winter’s sleet is descending upon all, 
so the day-dreamer lives in the elysium of his own 
creation. With one foot on the grate, a cigar in his 
mouth, and a book upside down in his hand, he can 
imagine himself the greatest man this side of the 
moon; or sinking his chin softly into his bosom, he 
can believe himself a traveler scaling the Alps; or 
else, throwing his eyes in a circuit of hundreds of 
miles from the summit of Chimborazo or the peak 
of Teneriffe, believe that he is the only man in 
the material universe that has ever seen the sub- 
limities of nature, or that can possibly appreciate 
them when seen. Now and then he blunders upon 
some hitherto unconceived project, which he thinks 
will, when revealed, half stop the revolution of the 
earth on its axis; or else he dreams himself the wri- 
ter of some work or poem which is so awful and 
stupendous that he begins even to quail at his own 
glory, and fears, for the good of the world, to whis- 
per a sentence of it, and hence, from pure mercy, 
keeps it for ever steeped in the waters of oblivion. 
And what, I ask, does such a course of castle- 
building amount to? It drives a man to absolute 
misery. It cuts him off from society, and unfits 
him at once and perfectly for the accomplishment 
of every real object of existence. 

Such misery, I am assured, you do not covet. 
Such utter frustration of the object of your whole 
being, I am equally assured you cannot desire. 
But how shall you avoid this misery and self-ruin? 
By a very easy method—always exercise diligence 
in a lawful and desirable business. Never be idle 
two, one, or half a minute at a time in your life. 
Never sit down to pick your finger-nails when you 
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know there is something else of twenty times the 
importance demanding your time and attention. Be 
sure always to do the best and noblest thing in your 
power. Do not set to work to whittle sticks for a 
quail trap when your house is on fire. Do not go 
into the garden to weed rose-bushes when forty cat- 
tle are in your corn-field, trampling down and de- 
stroying your year’s labor. A certain king of Mac- 
edonia, according to Plutarch, was addicted to making 
lanterns. Possibly he excelled in the art; but what 
extreme folly was it in him thus to be trifling away 
his hours, when thousands of his subjects demanded 
his care and instructions! 

Having chosen some business, or profession, or 
trade, if you please; for, in real sincerity, I believe 
a trade in these days of competition, worth all the 
professions; I say, having chosen a trade, adhere to 
it. For the sake of all you esteem dear, go on—hold 
fast—never give it up. Persevering mediocrity is in- 
finitely preferable to talented inconstancy. The per- 
son who continues faithfully at his own business, 
however insignificant it may seem, will work won- 
ders. Try it. Life is too short to be driveled away 
in fancied schemes of greatness and glory. You 
can only be glorious by strictly discharging your 
duty as Heaven has imposed it on you. Think how 
soon your labor will be closed—think of the hour 
when the wheels of life will have stopped—think of 
the struggle that will convulse your body with 
agony—think of the long, deep sleep you must take 
in the narrow house of death—think of the sentence 
pronounced by God himself, “‘ No work, nor knowl- 
edge, nor device, nor wisdom in the grave whither 
thou goest’’—think of the resurrection hour, and 
the morning when your soul will be sealed up either 
to everlasting destruction, or to endless happiness in 
heaven. Up, up, my friend, to the task of saving 
your immortal soul. Look to Christ, implore his 
aid, struggle hard for life, and obtain the assurance 
in your soul, that when the history of time is wound 
to a close, and the solemnities of eternity burst upon 
your vision, that you have a part in the first resur- 
rection, and a passport to the realms of endless bliss 
and immortality. 





MY HOMES. 


BY MISS MARY JANE ACKERMAN. 


My home is in the woodland glade, 
Where wild birds sweetly sing, 

And close beneath the embow’ring shade 
The wild vine’s tendrils cling; 

And wandering zephyrs gaily greet 
The wild flowers at their birth, 

And streamlets murmur music sweet: 


This is my home on earth. 
Vou. VIIL.—39 
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My home is in the hearts of those 
Who cluster round my way, 
Where friendship’s light her radiance throws, 
And love's undying ray; 
And at affection’s soothing tone 
Each transient grief departs; 
May [ retain till life is done 
My home in kindred hearts! 


My home is in the Church of God: 
Beneath her sheltering wing, 

Rich blessings bought with priceless blood 
Their heavenly radiance fling; 

With thankful heart her courts I tread, 
And for new treasures search; 

Give me when other gifts are fled 
My home within the Church. 


My home is in that far off land 
Which knows no sin or blight, 

Where ransomed souls, a glorious band, 
Repose in heaven's own light; 

They know no sorrow, pain, or woe, 
No grief to them is given: 

Glad would I leave my homes below 
For my best home in heaven. 








THE SPIRIT VOICE OF PERFECT LOVE, 


BY MRS. A. L. RUTER DUFOUR. 


Sometimes amid the festive throng, 
Where beauteous forms and eyes are beaming— 
When mirthful innocence and song 
The balmy breath of eve are freighting, 
A voice falls softly on the ear 
All full of heavenly life, and thrilling 
The pulses of the heart, that were 
Almost devoid of hope and feeling. 


Again, when round the social hearth, 
Kind, gentle friends have gather’d, smiling, 
And there seems naught of joy on earth, 
That in our cup of bliss is wanting; 
A holy, soothing cadence falls 
Upon the heart, a charm revealing, 
Which circles, with its hallow’d spell, 
The soul, enriching every feeling. 


At morn, at eve, or midnight hour, 
Alone, in crowds, that voice comes stealing, 
With sweet, subduing heavenly pow’r, 
Each gift of earthly bliss enhancing. 
I fain would name this speechless joy, 
But O ’tis all too rich for wording, 
Tis sacred, pure, without alloy, 
This spirit voice of love so wooing! 








Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 
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THE HOMELY CLUB. 


PART III. 


BY RICHARD RINGWOOD, SECRETARY. 


The Club’s Library. 

Tue library of the homely club is not large or 
costly. It is designed to be just such a collection of 
books as a student, or a family, or a lover of choice 
reading, would delight to possess. It fills one side 
of the parlor in my house, where the club holds its 
weekly meetings. Its books stand upon a few plain, 
substantial shelves, over which shut folding doors, to 
preserve them from dust and light. Many of the 
works are forfeits for non-performance of duty, or 
were received in payment of fines for indolence and 
bad essays, as I have previously related. There 
are several departments, classics, literature, poetry, 
science, biography, and miscellanies, designed to 
afford a profitable variety for instruction and amuse- 
ment. 

We have introduced a few of the classics in their 
original languages, as Homer, Demosthenes, Xeno- 
phon, Plato, Virgil, Cicero, Tacitus, and Horace. 
These we read for two objects. They revive in our 
memory the scenes of youthful study, and the feel- 
ings of the young student, and thus fit the older 
members of the club for sympathy, and communion 
with the younger. We imagine that with teachers 
and heads of families this object of reading is too 
much neglected. The young need sympathy and 
forbearance, which those advanced in life are often 
too busy, often too proud, and oftener too forgetful 
to bestow. If they would reperuse the books read 
with the keenest interest in youth, and try to recall 
the impressions then made upon the mind, they 
would feel the blood bound in their veins, and the 
tide of feeling rush through their souls, as in the 
season of life’s spring. They might thus brighten 
the chain that binds their hearts to the young, and 
cause the current of emotion, which flows through 
the bosom of one, to pass without hinderance into 
that of the other. This is one reason for reading 
the classics. We also read these books to be remind- 
ed of a younger age of the world, and of a fresher 
state of society. When these books were written, 
every thing was somewhat newer than now, and 
men looked upon it with new thoughts and emo- 
tions. We love to read them, and imagine our- 
selves peering through the eyes of the first ob- 
servers of mankind, to whom every fact or phe- 
nomenon of mind, or morals, was like the discovery 
of a new continent. You see the idea of novelty 
stamped upon their thought, and glowing in their 
style, and one cannot read them without gaining for 
his own mode of thinking and writing a certain in- 
describable grace. 

Our department of literature comprises such works 
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as lead to an acquaintance with letters and books. 
’ Here are the works of Johnson, Addison, Steele, 
and other critics and scholars, who have written to 
‘ amuse and to instruct at the same time. These im- 
} prove the taste and cultivate the imagination, while 
they enlarge the mind and refine the heart. In them 
cheerfulness sheds an enlivening light over all things, 
; and in her radiance, wit sparkles like morning dew- 
drops on a garden of roses. We love to look into 
} them, and admire the fertility of human invention, 
’ and the power of human genius. We love them for 
| their hearty good nature, and for the earnestness 
with which they seek to elevate man. In fine, we 
love them for that quiet beauty which is spread over 
them, as fascinating to the mind as is to the eye the 
softest sunlight on the sweetest lake studded with 
the greenest islands. 

As to poetry, we of the Homely Club love it, and, 
from the greatest to the least of us, worship its di- 
vinity. We admire the glowing creations which the 
poet flings forth as satellites, to circle around the 
world of man, and to shed light upon our pathway— 
we love the rapt fervor which glows in his thoughts, 
and breathes in his numbers. We sympathize with 
his love, and admiration, and worship of the pure, 
the noble, and the beautiful, which have risen on his 
vision, like new constellations of stars, to cheer the 
lone night-watchings of weary toil and suffering 
humanity. Hence,.in our library are all the works 
of the older English poets. Singular as our taste 
may seem, and humiliating as the confession may 
appear, Spenser, with all his prolixity, and Shaks- 
peare, and Milton, and Young, and Thomson, and 
Cowper, are more loved and admired, than Scott, 
and Southey, and Wordsworth, and Byron. The 
** poets’ corner”’ is a beloved spot, and often do we 
frequent it. Dear are the poets to solitary thinkers, 
and such we profess to be, notwithstanding our social 
! name and habits. 

; Wealso possess a good number of religious books; 
; as, The Saints’ Rest, Barrow’s Works, Taylor’s 
; Works, and Howe’s Blessedness of the Righteous. 
} Say what you will of literature and poetry, active 
| thinkers will love Butler, and Howe, and Chilling- 
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worth, and Edwards, who form the mind to a nobler 
plan of thinking, and to a truer system of reasoning. 
South, and Tillotson, and Hall, and Taylor, will 
raise the thoughts to higher regions of beauty, and 
to nobler aspirations in action. Baxter, and Dod- 
dridge, and Bunyan, and Wesley, will stir the soul to 
stronger and better resolutions, to more powerful 
and persevering efforts, and to sweeter and more 
purifying emotions. We love these books, because 
they make us recognize the force and power of an- 
other part of our nature, higher in authority, and 
nobler in its promptings—the conscience. We take 
them up with pleasure, and lay them down with re- 
gret. Their elevating thoughts, their heavenly con- 
ceptions, their powerful arguments, often form the 
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subject of our conversations and discussions. The 
lawyer, who is one of us, says, that he more fre- 
quently reads them, to prepare his mind for an argu- 
ment before a jury, than he does his Blackstone. 
His precedents and authorities are indeed drawn 
from other sources, but these works are at once the 
fire in which he heats his thoughts, and the anvil 
on which he forms them into bright and enduring 
chains of argument. 

A few scientific works have a place in our library, 
such as Euclid, Lacroix, a Treatise on Natural Phi- 
losophy, and one on Astronomy, consisting of de- 
scriptions of phenomena, and demonstrations of prin- 
ciples. These are for solitary perusal, and to pre- 
pare us for hard work. The teachers, the clergy- 
man, the lawyer, and even the poet, confess that 
they dip into these works whenever they have any 
thing difficult upon their hands. The perusal of 
rigid mathematical demonstrations gives the mind a 
strength like that which the prophet received from 
the miraculous bread, which he ate before going the 
forty days’ journey into the wilderness. Our mer- 
chant, who is a shrewd calculator, and withal a keen 
observer of what passes within, as well as around 
him, not long since made a confession that startled 
us. 
his spring or fall goods, to read Euclid and Milton, 
the one to sharpen the calculating faculty, and the 
other to stimulate the imagination, or the power of 
detecting the beautiful in forms and colors in what- 
ever he should examine. 

A large paft of our library is biography, beginning 
with that king of biographies, Boswell’s Johnson. 
All of us take delight in this kind of reading, and 
cultivate a taste for it with great assiduity. The 
character and acts of a good man are the most enter- 
taining and available materials for our various con- 
versations, at our weekly meetings, and such con- 
versations not only render a meeting pleasant, but 
will also leave an enduring impression for good upon 
all minds, and implant higher purposes, and purer 
principles in the souls of our young members. Have 
not the anecdotes and deeds of our Puritan fathers, 
and of the worthies of the Revolution had a mighty 
influence in molding the characters of us their sons? 
And may not the characters of our sons be formed 
to models of still higher excellence, by placing before 
them the examples of the great and good, drawn by 
skillfal biographers? 

For works of fiction we entertain no great admi- 
ration. We have wholly discarded the novelists, as 
they are called, because we find more profitable read- 
ing elsewhere. The poets give us images of beauty, 
and elevate the imagination; the essayists refine the 
taste and enlarge the mind; the theologians purify 
the heart, and exalt the conceptions of the true and 
the sublime, to a degree never attained by the most 
admired novelist. We fear the mental excitement 
which these works produce and avoid them. The 
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reading of an argument will render the mind sinewy 
and powerful; but our experience is, that fiction 
relaxes and disposes to revery and day-dreaming. 
There are so many good books in the world, and the 
greatest amount of time which the man of most 
leisure can devote to reading is so small, that we 
have unanimously concluded to banish all novels; 
and in their place to read poetry, which displays 
imagination of a far higher reach, or religious books, 
which many times glow with a fervor of thought, 
and a richness of language unknown to fiction; or 
biography, which, when well written, furnishes no- 
bler examples of character, and more charming va- 
rieties of incident than imagination ever conceived, 
or fancy ever painted. 

Added to these are the Bible, several volumes of 
devotional poetry, and two or three tune books. 
The reader may smile at the mention of these for 
a social library, as did the club when a member pro- 
posed their introduction; but so convincing were the 
reasons he urged for the measure, that we unani- 
mously voted them the best place in the library. 
He urged that every family, and every association 
that should meet for imptovement, ought often to 
read a portion of the Bible for its pure English, for 
the freshness of its descriptions, for the felicities of 
diction, and the sublimity of thought which it con- 
tains—for the iron chain argument, and the enno- 
bling conceptions which glow in it; and for the 
beautiful representations of human character, and 
the upright, self-sacrificing spirit of morality which 
it inculeates. He said that of all exercises calculated 
to refine the soul, and unite heart to heart, the read- 
ing or singing of devotional poetry was the best; 
and hence, we should place these books in our 
library, and read them, and sing their soul-inspiring 
sentiments and melodies. They were accordingly 
introduced; and now we would part with every 
other book before we would see these banished. 
They are now regarded as the Penates of the club- 
room; and I am not sure but that for them taken 
collectively, we might be provoked to become mar- 
tyrs. The member who should propose to lay them 
aside, or to substitute a splendid copy of Shakspeare 
for them, or even to introduce the richly bound Pic- 
torial Bible and Prayer Book, instead of the old ones, 
thumbed as they have been by every member of the 
club since our second anniversary, (for that, accord- 
ing to my indisputable records, was the era of their 
induction to their present place of honor,) would be 
most summarily ejected from the club, and that be- 
yond the possibility of restoration, even after the 
longest season of bitterest repentance. 





“ Mercy,” says Bishop Taylor, “is like the rain- 
bow, we must never look for it after night; it shines 
not in the other world; if we refuse it here, we must 
have justice in eternity.” 
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THE LAST SACRAMENT. 


BY W. F. STEWART. 

Reaper, if you have a taste for what is virtuous 
and lovely in life, and peaceful and triumphant in 
death, you will give attention to the sketch that will 
follow. 


find a sweet little temple called “Shiloh.” There is 


nothing imposing or magnificent in its dimensions or | 
But amid the spreading | 
branches of the verdant grove, its pure white walls 
> of matrimony with Mr. J. P. Boswell. 
Christian worship. And had the reader been one of } 
the large assemblage of people, who gathered at that } 
chapel on a Christian Sabbath of last May, she would 3 


architectural proportions. 


are emblems of the purity and simplicity of the 


have seen the truth of these emblems illustrated in 
the worship of the children of God. It was the third 
quarterly meeting for Frankfort circuit. The sun 


sent down his morning beams, as if delighted with ° 
The pious of the circuit had gathered 3 
together to spend a few days in partaking of the } 
On this good } 
; antly attested both by the spirit and record of her 


the scene. 


rich dainties of the Gospel feast. 
Sabbath they are to commemorate the dying sor 
rows of their Lord. How they come thronging in 
from every direction! 


a church-going people. See that man with cheerful 


countenance, and an itinerant suit, riding up to the 

church. Though not yet far advanced in age, yet 
he has been battling for the Lord for many years, | 
and his already frosted locks speak of the storms and } 


hardships through which he has passed. You see in 


F. Wright. But who are those driving up so pleas- 


antly in their carriage? From the marked attentions, ° 


and the friendiy recognitions they receive as they pass 


through the crowd, it is apparent they are not stran- 
spired eminently to qualify her for filling with dig- 


gers. Surely not; for he who sits upon the right is 


the Rev. A. Meharry, the preacher in charge of the 
circuit, and she who sits by his side is the partner of } 


his joys. Behold her attentively. How frank—how 


dignified—how expressive her countenance. Though > 
blooming now in apparent health, she is about to par- . 
ticipate in the privileges of her last quarterly meet- | 
This being the case, I am sure the ‘ 
temple. 
. is assembled, the doors have been opened for the re- 


ing on earth. 
reader will allow me to run back and occupy a few 
moments in portraying a little more particularly her 
who was once Miss Ann Ranson Worthington, but 


at the time referred to the ‘“‘ wife of the itinerant.” | 
And this you will allow me to do the more cheer- | 
fully, as you see that the doors of the morning meet- ° 
ing are now closed, and I will promise to finish and - 


ing. 


be ready to enter and enjoy with you the approaching 
public services. 
She was born of religious parents, and blessed 


with pious parental instruction, in consequence of » 
which she early imbibed a veneration and love for ° 


; the house of God and his sacred worship. 
g morning of life, when only fifteen winters had scat- 


Surely we are in the midst of » 
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tered their fleecy showers around her, she united with 


> the Church of her choice, and started with full pur- 
» pose of heart to find and enjoy the heavenly Canaan. 
; Being niece to the late Governor Worthington, she 
; had access to the most fashionable circles of society, 
‘ but true to her profession, she exhibited wherever 

In the beautiful county of Ross, state of Ohio, | 
about nine miles northwest of Chillicothe, you will 
, Church five years passed away in single life, during 


she went the purity and plainness of the devoted 
Methodist. From the period of her joining the 


which time she enjoyed much peace in believing, and 
witnessed a good confession before the world. At 
the end of this period, she united in the tender ties 
Their union 
was brief but happy. Only two years had passed, 
in golden slippers by, when she followed a tender 
husband and a lovely babe in quick succession to 
the place of tombs. The stroke was heavy, but 
with the spirit of a Christian, she mingled all her 
tears of sadness with fervent supplication to the 
God of her strength for grace to support her in so 
great a bereavement. Nine long years passed away 
in lonely widowhood, during which melancholy pe- 
riod the purity and usefulness of her life are abund- 


private journal as well as the testimony of those 
who knew her best. In the fall of 1842, an ac- 


} quaintance was formed between her and the Rev. A. 


Meharry. And after an acquaintance of two years, 
they were joined in marriage by the Rev. Joseph M. 
Trimble. Those principles of piety eatly implanted 
in her soul through parental instrumentality, that 


; early attachment which she had formed for the pe- 
him the presiding elder of the district—the Rev. John | 


culiarities of Methodism, and that superior attach- 
ment to the spiritual and eternal, which resulted 
from the frequent and severe bereavements through 
which she had passed, all growing with her growth, 
and ripening with her advancing years, had con- 


nity and profit the place of the itinerant’s wife. 
Her desire, study, and effort, after this union, was to 
be a helpmate to her husband in the advancement 
of the cause and kingdom of Christ. In this inter- 
esting and delightful work about two years had 
passed away. 

But I am detaining you too long outside of the 
The love-feast is closed, the congregation 


ception of ‘the multitude, and already the crowded 
house refuses to admit the extended concourse which 
is passing about the doors. The first song of praise 
is already ascending the holy hill of the Lord, wafted 
from many a heart made happy in the morning meet- 


The elder, having preached one of his sweet ser- 
mons, descended from the sacred desk, amid the 
tears and rejoicings of the people, to consecrate 
and administer the holy sacrament. The solemn 
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THE LAST SACRAMENT. 
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consecration being finished, the lovers of Christ were 
invited to “come and receive this holy sacrament to 
their comfort, meekly kneeling upon their knees.” 
And as they passed around the board with streaming 
eyes and bounding hearts, they were reminded that 
‘‘some of them were perhaps commemorating the 
dying sorrows of their Lord for the last time on earth.”’ 
Alas, the prediction proved true to more than one. 
Behold that venerable mother in Israel. Her weeds 
of mourning declare to you that many a loved one 
has fallen from her embrace, while her peaceful 
countenance and tearful eyes say, in language quite 
as plain as words, 
“This world is not my home.” 

By the side of this mether in Israel, you see kneeling 
the wife of the itinerant. Although the advancing 
infirmities of age, and the rich tints of health and 
beauty, are contrasted in the countenances of these 
communicants, it is not difficult for even the stranger 
to see enough in the lineaments of each to arrive at 
the safe conclusion that a mother and daughter are 
kneeling side by side. As the words respecting the 
‘‘Jast sacrament”’ dropped from the lips of the man 
of God, they fastened upon the hearts of the pious 
mother and the devoted daughter. And each con- 
cluded within herself, that never would she be again 
privileged on earth to partake of these sacred emblems. 


and intense, as they looked back to the bloody scene 
of Calvary, and forward to the “coming again” of 
the blessed Lord. They doubtless reflected that 
“ Millions of souls in glory now 
Were fed and feasted here; 
And millions more still on the way 

Around the board appear.” 
And truly they were enabled to “feed on Christ in 
their hearts, by faith, with thanksgiving.”” The in- 
terest of the occasion was to them greatly increased 
by the privilege, which we all of us enjoyed, of kneel- 
ing side by side, while the husband of the daughter 
assisted in administering the sacred emblems.- If it 
was pleasant for Ruth to stay by the side of her 
widowed mother-in-law even amid bereavement, 
poverty, and woe, it was equally pleasant for the 
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No wonder, then, that each exhibited feeling, deep 
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2 soon enjoy.” 
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vision many a vivid scene of other days; so do the 


bread and wine call up, to the minds of such, the 
condescension, the purity, the labors, the persecu- 
tion, the infinite benevolence of Christ, as illustrated 
in his life and death. Having communed, and being 
invited to “arise and go in peace,”’ the mother and 
daughter returned to their seats with expanded de- 
sires, established purposes, and brightened prospects. 
The services ended, the benediction was pronounced, 
and they passed the threshold of the door with the 
solemn impression still resting upon their minds that 
they had now taken their ‘‘last sacrament.” And, 
alas, the humble monuments which now mark the 
resting-place of their sleeping dust declare the truth 
of the premonition! 

The hand of disease was laid upon sister Meharry 
soon afier this meeting. Her health continued fail- 
ing, and the moon had scarcely made a single circuit 
around the earth, when her friends were called to 
stand by her dying couch. As death approached, 
the adversary thrust sore at her, and for some hours 
darkness thick and painful hung around. But her 
fervent prayer entered the ears of the Highest; the 
adversary was rebuked and repelled, the cloud of 
darkness gave way, and the Sun of righteousness 
arose with healing in his wings, to be obscured no 
When the frail bark was about to lanch out 
upon the cold water of the Jordan of death, she 
called for her husband to receive her parting words, 
and see her die. As the weeping husband approached 
her bed, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Husband, my dear husband, 
I must leave you. Our union has been short, not 
quite three years; but it has been sweet. You have 
been a kind husband to me.’”? The husband rejoined, 
‘*Do you feel the Savior precious?”” She responded, 
with emphasis, ‘God is love—my God is fully rec- 
onciled—I am now ready to die if my friends were 
here.” At that moment, her friends gathered in 
from the adjoining rooms, and approached the dying 
saint. Said she, “I want to tell you, my friends, if 
I am not deceived, (O God, let me not be deceived!) 
that God is love. I feel that my peace is inade, and 
I enjoy a sweet foretaste of that rest which I shall 
Turning to her husband, she said, “Go 


more. 


mother and daughter to hold sweet communion } forth, preach the Gospel, be faithful to your charge, and 


5 


, 


with Christ and each other around the sacramental | 
board, and receive the sacred symbols at the hand of 
the mother’s accepted son, and the daughter’s devo 

ted husband. Mother and daughter had both shared 
largely in the bereavements of this life, and to such the 
holy sacrament is increasingly interesting. For they 
who have stood by the dying couch of dear departing 
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pledges of their dying love, are well prepared to lis- 
ten to the parting words of Christ, and participate in 
that feast which he ordained 

“ Almost with his dying breath.” 
Just as the simple locket of hair, saved from the tem- 
ples of the departed one, calls up and paints before the 


} 
friends, and listened to their latest words, and received 


the Lord will sustain you. Weep not for me—farewell— 
meet me in heaven.’’ Casting her dying eyes upon 
the form of her aged mother, she said, “ Mother, my 
dear mother, little did I think when I last visited you 
in your affliction, that I should go before you. You 
are now old, and leaning upon the top of your staff. 


: You will soon follow me. Farewell, my dear mother, 


meet me in heaven.’? Addressing her sisters, she 
said, ‘I cannot call you all by name, (for want of 
strength,) be faithful—farewell—meet me in heav- 
en To her brothers-in-law: “I bid you an affec- 
tionate farewell—meet me in heaven.’”? To her 
brothers: “Say to each of them, farewell—meet 
To her physician and neighbors, 


3° 
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me in heaven.”’ 
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she aieneied the most affectionate advice and fare- 
well, and sent a message of advice and love to her 
absent, afflicted niece. These tokens of dying affec- 
tion being finished, she was ready for her departure. 
The angel band had arrived, and the triumphal car 
was in waiting. The spirit first lit up the counte- 
nance of the body it was about to abandon with a 
heavenly smile, and then leaping from the clay cas- 
ket, was conveyed in triumph home. O, it was a 
scene such as is only witnessed by the couch of the 
expiring child of God. It was a scene which will 
never be erased from the memories of those who 
were there. 
“ Their sighs were numerous, and profuse their tears; 

For she they lost was lovely, and they loved 

Her much; fresh in their memory, as fresh 

As yesterday, is yet the day she died. 

They gathered round her bed, and bent their knees 

In fervent supplication to the throne 

Of mercy; and perfumed their prayers with sighs 

Sincere, and penitential tears, and looks 

Of self-abasement; but they sought to stay 

An angel on the earth, a spirit ripe 

For heaven, and mercy in her love refused; 

Most gracious when she seemed the most to frown.” 


Her funeral discourse was pronounced by the Rev. 
A. Lowrey, to a large and weeping congregation. 

Another month hastened swiftly by, and another 
sister, Margaret C. Snyder, was called, and bidding 
a peaceful adieu, she too mounted the upper sky. 
The heat of summer passed away, the chilling winds 
of November began to whistle among the graves of 
the departed, the frosts nipped the flowers, and the 
forest leaves began to cover the’ mountain’s side, 
when the grim messenger entered the family group 
again. The aged mother, Ann E. Worthington, re- 
ceived her discharge, and went to join the spirit of 
her daughter in a healthy clime. Thus the mother 
and two daughters, who had bowed together on 
earth, to commemorate the dying sorrows of their 
Lord, have finished their work, and are at rest. 
Their spirits sleep in Jesus—their bodies slumber 
beneath the ground; but they shall not sleep always. 
Christ will come, the trumpet will sound, and they 
will obey its call. 

* Arrayed in glorious grace 
Shall these vile bodies shine, 


And every shape, and every face, 
Be heavenly and divine.”’ 





SELFISHNESS. 

TuHereE are but few persons in this world who do 
not deprecate selfishness; and yet there are as few 
who are free from the passion itself. Selfishness has 
no soul. It has a heart of stone incased in iron. It 
feels none of the pangs and thrusts of hunger, nor 
does it wish to feel them. In the language of an old 
divine, it robs its own grave, sells its own bones to 
the doctor, and its soul to the devil. 
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THE DEATHLESS ‘LOVE OF WOMAN. 


BY REV. J. B. FINLEY. 


Tue following is a copy of a letter from a wife to 
her husband, a convict in the Ohio State Prison. He 
was sentenced for life, having, when in a fit of in- 
toxication, murdered his nephew, a little boy of only 
six years of age. His habits of life, and states of 
feeling, are now entirely changed, and having sought 
and found mercy, he is now happy in a Savior’s love. 
His wife is an esteemed and pious member of our 
Church, and notwithstanding the unfortunate condi- 
tion of her husband, she still loves him with the same 
love that inspired her heart in her early days of hap- 
piness and bliss. What an instance of the deep and 
deathless attachment of woman have we here exhibit- 
ed to our view, and how well does it prove that neither 
change nor adversity will destroy this love within the 
female breast. But to the letter itself. I give it with- 
out a verbal alteration, that the reader can judge 
properly respecting its nature and merits. 

‘““My Dear W.,—I find upon reflection I have 
not been as punctual in answering your welcome 
letter as it justly merits. I hope I need not apolo- 
gize for my long silence. I trust you know my 
heart too well to suppose it has been caused by any 
diminution of affection, or disregard for your feel- 
ings. I feel my heart united to you in bonds not to 
be weakened by time, distance, or circumstances. 
Your letter was a cordial to my drooping spirits, 
and a balm to my poor aching heart. I rejoice to 
learn that you have found a true friend, one that 
sticketh closer than a brother; yes, and he will, in 
every trial, relieve you and be your God and guar- 
dian through all the trying conflicts of human life. 
Our moment of time will soon be ended here, and of 
how little consequence is it whether our pathway be 
rough or smooth, so the heaven of heavens be ours 
at last. I should have embraced au earlier opportu- 
nity of writing had not a multiplicity of cares and 
wants pressed me. 

“O, my W., if you knew the state of my mind; 
it is such a task to write to you! If I sit down to it 
tolerably composed, and begin to think of you, the 
blood flies to my head, and seems to scatter all my 
senses. .What can I say to comfort you in your 
present afflictions? But I think I hear you say that 
you are not without the consolations of Divine 
grace, and find underneath and around about you 
the everlasting arms of love and mercy. It is good 
to be passive in the hands of so divine a Father, and 
to know no will but his. 

“ My dear W., let us try to acquiesce in his right- 
eous will and providence in all things; for I believe 
he smites to bless, and wounds to heal. This dis- 
pensation may be the means of yourself ard myself 
singing halleluiah together around his throne to all 
eternity. If so, why not kiss the chastening rod, 
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DAVID AND SOLOMON. 








and bow in submission to the divine Providence. I 
wish to be wholly given up to God; but I acknowl- 
edge you engross too much of my mind. 
ought not to be so; but thus it is, and it seems that 
I cannot help it. When at my daily work, or at the 
table, or on my bed, or on the street, or in the church, 
or at my prayers, and even at the holy communion- 
table, when my mind should be fixed on Calvary, 
and on the bleeding Lamb of God, you will be in my 
mind. I still feel that my heart is true to its first 
love, and to my solemn marriage vows; but I desire 
to devote my heart and mind more uninterruptedly 
to my Lord and Master. God knows my heart, and 
he made it to love. O, that he would shed it more 
abundantly on me, and give me that mind that was 
in his dear Son. Let us try, my dear husband, to 
live more to his honor and glory. Let us aim more 
than ever at higher and deeper attainments in grace. 
I want to rest wholly on my dear Savior, and to look 
to and trust in him alone, and in him daily to satiate 
the thirst of my poor soul. While I remain an in- 
habitant of this ever-changing world, I calculate to 
be the subject of numberless afflictions, which I 
would not ask to be released from, as they have in- 
variably proved my best friends. I have a measure 
of that love, which will overcome by patient endu- 
rance, and I fully believe that when it ceases to be 
necessary, I shall suffer no more. But in the midst 
of our sore trials and conflicts, there is a union of 
affection existing between us, that may not be les- 
sened by time, absence, or distance. Let us, then, 
console ourselves, that though absent in body, we 
are present in spirit, partake of the same grace, and 
we both supplicate the same Lord, and meet at the 
same mercy seat, and, perhaps, at thesametime. O, 
what a stimulus have we to be faithful! O, my dear 
W.., pray for your sincere and deeply afflicted M., 
that she may arrive at the completion of every Chris- 
tian grace. It appears that the Lord has in store 
much suffering for me, but I trust through grace I 
shall be enabled to stand in my lot when the building 
is finished, and see the top stone brought on with 
shoutings of grace, grace unto it. 
“ Tell me not that time can sever 
Fond affection’s golden chain— 


Tell me not that we shall never 
Live, as we have lived, again. 


* Yoil and care could never move me, 
Nor all of their blame or praise, 
If I knew that thou didst love me, 
As thou didst in other days. 


“ Then this heart by sorrow riven, 
Trembling in its wildest rest, 
Still would wing thy name to heaven, 
Asking that thou might’st be blest. 


“ Yes, others have my W.., taken, 
And all that made life dear to me, 
Trodden down—alone—forsaken— 
I will live to pray for thee. 


“ M.”’ 


I know it | 
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DAVID AND SOLOMON. 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY H. F. GAREY. 


“ A wise son maketh a glad father,” Prov. x, 1. 

“That our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth, 
that our daughters may be as corner-stones polished after the 
similitude of a palace,” Psalm ecxliv, 12. 


Tue abdication of David, and the elevation of Sol- 
omon to the throne of Israel, as related in the Chron- 
icles, composes one of the most beautiful and instruc- 
tive passages of Jewish history. How supremely 
blest was David in such a son; he was about to resign 
his sceptre and bequeath to Solomon the throne of a 
great empire. 

His early life was a scene of conflict, vicissitude, 
and uncertainty: he had seen the crown torn from 
the head of the unworthy Saul upon the day that his 
guilty sons were slain by the Philistines, and vividly 
remembered the solemn coronation, when the in- 
spired prophet placed the diadem upon the brow of 
the shepherd’s boy. 

That crown was thorny: ingratitude, sharper than 
a serpent’s fang, had blasted his hopes in the rebel 
Absalom: he had had his share of bereavements, and 
his heart had bled over his many apostasies from 
God; but in the sublime gratitude of a heart throb- 
bing with the unspeakable eloquence of meek de- 
votion, he sought to erect a house for God, in which 
his glory should abide, and where the magnificence of 
costly decorations might inflame the devotions of the 


3 chosen nation. But God forbade it, and he meekly 











submits. But how cheering to that great man who 
had risen from obscurity to fame, and from the sheep- 
fold to a throne, when the Almighty selects his son, 
the heir to his kingdom, as a worthier instrument for 
this glorious design. 

To know that his successor was enriched by un- 
exampled wisdom and resources, that he was pious 
and illustrious in all that adorns the human charac- 
ter—a chosen monument and model of greatness for 
the admiration of men throughout all ages, must 
have filled up the measure of his mighty joy. 

I see the old man parting his gray locks, and 
glancing proudly at his noble boy. Around him, 
as far as eye can see, are the trusty servants of his 
throne, the heroes of his battles, the counselors of 
his cabinet, and the puissant princes of the tribes. 
The busy marts proclaim a season of prosperity, and 
the stately palaces of the holy city shine in splendor 
upon the scene. 

He speaks, and every whisper is hushed. He re- 
counts the storied achievements of his eventful 
reign, thankfully acknowledges the choice of God, 
and points to his son as their future king, and as 
his features kindle with the glow of enthusiasm 
which follows this annunciation, he turns fondly to 
his boy, and as the blinding tears course down his 
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furrowed cheeks, he places his trembling hands upon 
his head, and pours into his listening ear his last ad- 
monition. How sweet! how pathetic! how thrilling! 
‘And thou, Solomon, my son, know thou the God 
of thy father, and serve him with a perfect heart, 
and with a willing mind; if thou seek him, he will be 
found of thee, but if thou forsake him, he will cast 
thee off for ever.’’ Who can read the history of 
such a man, and not admire and venerate his virtue, 
or wonder at the record of the sacred chronicler. 
‘‘He died,’’ says the historian, ‘in a good old age, 
full“of days, riches, and honor, and Solomon, his 
son, reigned in his stead.” 








ONE WORD. 


BY A SUFFERER. 


1 LATELY read an instance, to me almost incredible, 
of two individuals who had lived on terms of the 
fondest intimacy for years, but who, in, consequence 
of a solitary word, thoughtlessly dropped by one in 
the hearing of the other, caused a rupture of friend- 
ship which time could never repair. Strange, sadly 
strange, and yet how true is this in the case of many 
others, who thought to live for life with the cords of 
love and friendship unriven! Go, reader, to your 
own private history, and there ask, whom have I, in 
an hour of thoughtless gayety, wounded with a 
wound such as can never be healed? Go, meditate 
over the deeds of the past; there is one you once 
esteemed. You thought you could never be cause 
of any offense to him—you thought that in trial and 
difficulty you would mutually relieve and assist each 
other—you thought he would indeed prove a friend 
to you—you put your trust in him, and he in you; 
and the thought never startled you that in years to 
come you might be foes to each other. Alas, how 
different! Now enemies who once were friends. 
Now thinking of each other only to contemn and 
despise! Now turning to the past but to say how 
madly I once acted! Now harboring sentiments of 
hatred and revenge, who once could never dream 
that guch would be the case! 

And all this from a solitary word—a slight moving 
and compression of the lips! All this from some 
trivial circumstance, which none would ever think 
could produce such disastrous results. You pretend 
to delicacy of sentiment and sensibility of feeling, it 
may be. But what of this? Have not others sen- 
sibility too? Cannot others feel the stings of out- 
rege and wrong? Beware how you shield yourself 
when you strike the innocent with the arrow of poi- 
son. Beware of giving utterance to words and feel- 
ings, which if evinced by another toward you, would 
rankle as vipers in your breast. Speak not that word 
to another which if spoken to you would go like a 
dagger, or sink like lead upon your heart. O, learn 


ONE WORD.—GOD’S JUDGMENT. 
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kindness! Speak in soothing accents to an erring 
friend, and know that the hour may come when you 
may be overtaken in a fault, which, if widely re- 
vealed, would ruin your character for ever. Learn 
of Him who never erred. Breathe the spirit of Je- 
sus. If you have sinned, ask your Father’s forgive- 
ness. If another have offended you, bow down with 
him upon your knees, and ask God to pardon the 
offender. He that turneth a sinner from the error of 
his ways, shall save a soul, and hide a multitude of 
sins. Nothing will so endear you to your friends as 
the spirit of constant love and forgiveness. Cherish 
it, then, as a certain passport to your success and 
happiness here and for ever hereafter. 
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GOD’S JUDGMENT ON THE KINGDOM OF DAVID. 
BY WILLIAM FORD. 


On Judah’s soft repose 
The morn in beauty rose, 
Nor dreamed the hosts of Israel death was nigh; 
But soon broke forth a wail 
That told the dreadful tale 
From thousand hearts, that they were doomed to die! 


The angel of the Lord, 
Obedient to his word, 
Went forth in dread array o’er all the land; 
Along the valleys green, 
His deadly march was seen, 
With pestilence, and horrid death in hand! 


Not beauty, youth, nor age, 
Nor philosophic sage, 
Was proof against the rolling tide of death; 
O’er mountain top and plain 
It swept along amain, 
And thousands withered ’neath the angel’s breath. 


Three days the wail was deep! 
Two long dread nights no sleep 
O’er all the land of Palestine was known! | 
From busy life all fled; 
None dared inter the dead; 
For hopeless, fell’ despair now reigned alone. 


With grief and anguish bowed, 
King David called aloud 
That Heaven would turn the thunderbolt aside: 
**O let thy vengeance fall 
On me, my house, my all! 
Why slay the subjects for the monarch’s pride?”’ 


‘God is consuming fire!”’ 
Let rulers dread his ire, 
Lest he arise to vindicate his right! 
The nations all shall quake 
When he comes forth to shake 
The earth, and tread the kingdoms in his might. 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


OCTOBER, 1848. 
PENCILINGS AT PITTSBURG. 

THERE is a sort of charm, fair reader, about that 
smoky town, from which I have before sent you a 
couple of very hastily written sketches. You may 
think I have not taken sufficient pains with them. I 
plead guilty, but could offer you a strong apology. 
The truth of it is, since the close of last April I have 
been almost constantly on the wing, and have scrawled 
rather than written the communications you have seen. 
I write this in a nook of the United States that you little 
dream of, far enough from the usual haunts of books, 
editors, and literary men. But, wherever I am, my 
mind is frequently drawn back to that vast column of 
smoke, which, by night and by day, from the begin- 
ning to the end of every year, is towering and rolling 
up over the heads of the thousands, who make it their 
business to breathe the blackest atmosphere on the con- 
tinent. Such was the effect of that atmosphere on my 
health and spirits, last spring, and such have been my 
awful reminiscences of it ever since, that I cannot now 
think of Pittsburg without acough. It makes one dizzy, 
also, to reflect, that, wherever you go, whatsoever time 
you may be gone, the smoke of that great coal-pit still 
rises up for ever. One thing, however, I ought to men- 
tion. Since writing my last article, I have had a long 
chat and a loud laugh with an accomplished lady of 
Pittsburg, who thinks that I could not have seen all the 
“‘ young folks” of that city, if I did not see “ one rosy- 
cheeked child or young lady” in those parts. Here, 
again, I make my humble confession. I saw but very 
few of them; but it was their own fault, not mine; and, 
when opportunity offers, I shall be glad to accept the 
“sweet civilities’”’ of my new friend, who promises to 
show me, on my next visit there, a world of bloom and 
beauty. Until then, I will recall what I have said be- 
fore, since, for aught I can show, the young ladies of 
old Du Quesne are, as the bard describes some of their 
sisters, 

“ All that painting can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love.” 
I will endeavor to settle this and several other ques- 
tions the next time I go up the river. 
CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. 

The love of change has been set down, by some 
philosophers, as a human passion. Man, they say, is 
never satisfied with what he has. The poet of Twick- 
enham has given immortality to this opinion: 

** Man never is but always to be blest. ’ 
He looks constantly before him for something the pres- 
ent does not supply. Providence, perhaps in view of 
gratifying this propensity, has given us our habitation in 
a world of change. But the fluctuations, through which 
all men pass, are not invariably for the better. We as 
frequently mar our condition, by abandoning present 
good for untried fortunes, as we mend it; though, in 
every situation, we find a consolation for every evil. 
So I found it. After coughing for two weeks, in Pitts- 
burg, I accepted a kind invitation sent to me from the 
opposite side of the Alleghany, and gladly removed my 
quarters. Whether I passed over at night, or by day, 
I do not now remember; but the most material thing I 
have by no means forgotten. When I awoke, the first 
morning there, from a long though rather dubious kind 
Vo. VIII.—40 











of slumber, during which I must have dreamed of 
smoke, and smut, and all sorts of smotherings, if I 
dreamed of any thing, I found myself an inmate of the 
Penitentiary. The first sound I heard was like the 
surging of small billows rolling upon a shore of hot 
cinders. For a whole hour I laid awake listening to 
the waves, as I thought, of some invisible sea, and could 
distinctly hear them rising and rippling onward, and 
then hissing on the burning beach of that real or mimic 
ocean. Looking up to the high casement of a window, 
in the direction of the mysterious noise, I saw an arch 
within the window resting upon two columns. Beneath 
the columns was a lofty throne, approached from below 
by a flight of steps, where a monarch might sit in dig- 
nity. Along the arch above, in large letters, was this 
inscription: 
‘‘THE QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES.” 
I now saw what might be the solution of the whole mys- 
tery. I was in fairy land. Here was the throne of its 
mystic sovereign. She, of course, was invisible. The 
ocean bordering upon her kingdom, and the kingdom 
itself, were invisible. But I could hear the rush and 
ripple of its waters. This was enough to satisfy any 
mortal. So, with an elastic spring, I leaped out of bed, 
with unusual freshness and vigor. I seemed to be on 
the borders of another country, the airs of which were 
more than commonly refreshing, and whose magical in- 
habitants assisted me at my simple toilet. In a few mo- 
ments, therefore, with a clean face once more, (since I 
was out of Pittsburg,) and straightened hair, and with 
spirits up to the boiling point, I was down in the pres- 
ence of one of the kindest of families, whose Virginia 
hospitality would any where make a palace of a prison. 
I found my room-mate, the able and accomplished pres- 
ident of the Ohio Wesleyan University, had been up 
and out a whole hour before me. Here, then, in the 
family of Major Beckham, with the transparent atmos- 
phere of Alleghany to satisfy my internal aspirations, 
and with every possible comfort at my service, I passed 
two of the happiest weeks, which eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight has given me. 
THE PENITENTIARY. 

The Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, reader, 
is one of the best institutions of the kind in the world; 
and Major Beckham, its warden, is one of the most ac- 
complished superintendents I have ever seen. The 
premises are kept in fine condition, the grass growing 
greenly, the trees bearing heavily, and the vines creep- 
ing luxuriantly, in all directions. Retired, as it is, from 
the noise and bustle of the town, with its ample green 
park in front, it looks more like the palace of some of our 
money-made noblemen, than a prison. But it is the in- 
ternal, not the external, affairs of this institution, which 
entitle it to the admiration of the public. What I‘here 
say of it, I say not from a transient call, as is usual in 
such notices, but from a two weeks’ daily observation. 
It is conducted, as the reader may know, on what is 
styled the separate system, which, in my judgment, in- 
finitely excels both the congregate and the solitary. 
Always prior to my visit to this institution, I shared the 
too common prejudices against the system of discipline 
it has adopted; and I confess frankly, that I went into 
the family of the Major with all my opposition about 
me. It is, therefore, no more than fair and right that I 
should now make known my complete conversion; and, 
as the question of superiority is of great importance to 
the welfare of community, I take pleasure in recording 
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my change of opinion. From this time and for ever, } his breast, a la Napoleon, and his feet firmly planted. 
give me the separate system; not that I am anxious my- {} His head is of the size of that of Daniel Webster, equally 
self to become a permanent inmate; but I believe this ; large, with a powerful frontal development. His eyes 
is really the only way by which criminals can be re- ¢ are large, and clear, and steady. His whole bearing is 
formed and made good citizens. If punishment is the } grand and lofty. If you speak to him, he replies with 
sole object, then crowd a thousand corrupt and villain- ; a kind of condescension, as if he felt himself to be any 
ous men into a row of workshops. Work them hard; } man’s equal, but without hauteur. You see in him no 
feed them coarsely; whip them severely; get all the ; assumed meekness, no pliant submission, no mean syco- 
labor out of them possible; and turn all their hard { phancy. All is self-possessed and manly. The reader 
earnings into the pockets of their merciless employers. } may, perhaps, get a correct notion of his mental char- 
That is punishment. But if you wish to reform them, } acter, if he will fancy himself listening to the first con- 
and make better men of them, and restore them, “‘ healed { versation I held with him: 

and-harmonized,” to their families and to society, let the “Well, my friend,” said I, in a kind way, “how are 
state mix punishment with kindness, Let them live sep- } you in health?” 

arately, that they may have time and opportunity for “ As well,” he replied, ‘as could be expected, con- 
reflection. Give them a friend, in the person of a moral { sidering my condition.” 

instructor, who will go hourly and familiarly into their “And how does that condition affect you mentally?” 
cells, teach them to read and write, instruct them in use- “Can you not imagine, sir, without giving me the 





ful knowledge, open up to them the track of history, in- { pain to detail my tortures? My mind, sir, is uneasy.” 
terest them in the progress of the race, talk with them ** But you have great opportunity for calm reflection.” 
about the soul—its expansibility, its wonderful proper- “For reflection, you mean, but not calm reflection.” 
ties, its capacity for virtue, its immortality—and thus “ Why not calm reflection?” 

lead them gradually to the foot of the cross, where all ‘‘Can a caged man be calm, sir, when he feels the 
their impurities and sins may be washed away by the } chains galling his spirit, as he wears them?” 

Savior’s atoning blood. Send them a kind physician, “But you have every thing here to soothe your 
who, while he is healing their physical maladies, will } spirit—books, friends, instructors, and, above all, the 
pour into their hearts the balm of the spiritual life. Let } Bible. I see you have a Bible now lying upon your 
the family of the warden, and the warden himself, show } table. Do you not read it?” 

themselves, not as the keepers simply, but as the friends “I do read it, sir.” 

of the poor convict, whose intellectual and moral im- “* And what do you think of it?” 

provement is, for the time, committed to their hands. “T think it is a good book, sir, given to us by our 
By all means, let the prisoner be alone, away from the } Creator.” 

contaminating influence of other bad men, that his ben- “When you read it, and reflect on it, and think of 
efactors may always find him calm and meditative, not } your condition, do you not feel calmed in spirit by its 
stirred up to villany by his wicked associates in crime. 3 influence?” 
¢ 
; 





Then, with all these arrangements, let the work of re- ** No, sir.” 

form be seriously undertaken and faithfully pursued, by “Why not?” 

the servants of state, and success will follow, if success ‘For the very reason that I think of my condition.” 
be possible on any terms. This, reader, is the separate ‘*Why should the thought of that excite you?’ Do 
system in a few words. I beg you to give it your atten- { you not feel subdued by thinking of it?” 

tion; and, my word for it, you will soon throw the con- * No, sir, it stirs my soul to the bottom; and this is 
gregate and solitary systems to the winds. Or, if you ; generally the result of my reflections.” 





AAA 


will go to Alleghany, and visit the Western Peniten- “What, then, is the nature of your reflections, that 
tiary of Pennsylvania, or any other properly conducted ;} they should arouse you?” 
on the same plan, you will thenceforth become an ad- ‘Am I not, have I not always been, the declared en- 


emy of society? Have I not waged war against it? 
Have not the fortunes of that war turned against me? 
Has not the hand of my enemy thrust me into this nar- 
row prison? Do I not wish for liberty?) Has my soul 
dwindled down to these dimensions? [He here rolled 
his large eye round his cell.] Would I not, if I could, 
Within the walls of this prison there is one great ; burst these bolts asunder, rend these doors from their 


vocate, I am certain, of this humane and rane 2 
man, though his greatness has found an exhibition in a 7 fastenings, throw down these walls, or scale them, and 


method of restoring bad men to their lost estate. 
there is any such thing, on earth, as Justice and io 
kissing each other, it is in these admirable institutions. 
It is the Gospel plan applied to criminals of state. 


THE NAPOLEON OF BURGLARS. 


manner very unbecoming the mental power on which it } then, when at large again, wreak my revenge on the 
reposes. Most of the convicts are men of feeble intel- } head and front of my enemy? Are not these my reflec- 
lect, whose vices have reduced them to the lowest scale } tions? Are they not natural?” 

of meanness. When you go into their cells, they are “Perhaps they are natural, too natural; but you 
all submission, all kindness, all morality, all religion; but } ought to change your nature, or have it changed for 
they have not half sense enough to cover the selfish- 


you.” 
ness of their assumed piety and good feeling. They «« And do you suppose that that change can be wrought 
want, above all things, to get out of prison; and they 


by mere reflection? Do not mistake, sir, the prisoner’s 
think that a reformation, though feigned, if stoutly pro- $ reflections. Be not deceived by the sycophancy and 
fessed on all occasions, is the surest road to freedom. { submission of the imbecile wretches that crowd your 
Their imbecility is really disgusting. But the man I } prisons. There is, in general, no sincerity in their pro- 
first mentioned is none of these. There he stands, 


fessions. Freedom, sir, is the bread of life, and these 
when you enter his cell, a magnificently looking man, 


men are only beggars at your table.” 
towering up in his majesty, with his arms folded across “Is there, then, nothing in the kind treatment of your 
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keepers, of the officers of this institution, of the good 
physician, of the benevolent moral instructor, and of 
the noble-hearted warden, calculated to soften a con- 
vict’s feelings?” 

“There is much, sir, every way; but he knows but 
little of the human soul, who dreams that this goes a 
great way toward a prisoner’s restoration.” 

“« What, then, will restore him, if love will not do it?” 

«Love will do it, sir, but it must be the love of God 
shed abroad in the heart. It is religion that restores a 
man. Nothing else will do it—as I know from painful 
experience. Our books, our instructors, the kind and 
humane treatment we receive here, though they soften 
us in a certain way, leave us bad men after all, until 
they bring us gradually to religion. The heart must be 
changed by the power of God; and this power he has 
retained solely in his own hands.” 

“Do you receive no help, then, to religion from the 
discipline of the institution?” 

‘Great help, sir; but I mean to say, simply, that that 
discipline only prepares us for what is better. God for- 
bid, sir, that I should speak disparagingly of this insti- 
tution, or of its unrivaled system of discipline. It is the 
only system that even tends to benefit the prisoner. I 
have been, five times before, the tenant of a peniten- 
tiary; and, until I came here, they have all been to me 
schools of iniquity. I learned my highest lessons of 
crime within their walls. Here I have no opportunity, 
if I had the desire, to extend my knowledge of evil 
practices. I have here, sir, for the first time in my life, 
had thoughts of reform. Did I not reflect—did I not 
commune so much with the past—could I look forward 
exclusively—could I get my eye fixed on God, on the 
Savior, on religion, and leave off all retrospection, 
which, to me, is contaminating, it might not be impossi- 
ble for the power of Omnipotence to save me.” 

REVELATIONS. 

In the course of many conversations, with this prince 
of burglars, I learned more of the walks and ways of 
criminals, than I knew before. He revealed his whole 
life to me. He told me his real name, which, however, 
in view of his final restoration to society, I am in duty 
bound to conceal. He confessed that he had been a 
villain from his boyhood, though he thinks he was not 
naturally addicted to crime more than other people. 
One thing I must record with emphasis. He says he 
was made a rogue by being sent, at the age of thirteen, 
for a small juvenile offense, to a common jail. He 
thinks that, at that time, prior to his imprisonment, a 
few kind words would have saved him to himself, to his 
friends, and to society. But he was dealt with too se- 
verely. He was sent to jail, into the midst of caged 
scoundrels of every grade of criminality, who were his 
instructors for thirty days. In this way, he says, he was 
made what he is, 

The more I visited my new friend, the more he 
seemed to confide in me. He told me, as I said, all his 
life. He says there is now, and there has been for 
years, a vast organization of villains, stretching over 
the whole country, from Quebec to New Orleans. He 
was one of the official characters in this association, as 
might be supposed from his talents; and he employed, 
from time to time, a score or two, sometimes a hundred 
men. He related to me the ways of this class of men— 
how they proceed in their mischief—how houses are 
entered and robbed—how travelers are waylaid—how, 
in fine, the whole business of robbery is pursued. He 








also gave me descriptions and drawings of the various 
instruments for opening locks, cutting bars, slipping 
bolts, ripping out the panels of doors, and a great vari- 
ety of other work belonging to the trade. More than 
this, he showed me how houses can be best protected 
from robbers. I asked him a great many questions, on 
this subject, and he answered them all. He condemns 
the practice of keeping a light in your sleeping room. 
It gives the sleeping family, he says, an idea of greater 
security, so that they sleep the more soundly, while, in 
fact, a light is the very thing a burglar wants, and which 
he cannot always conveniently carry with him. He 


) prefers bolts to locks, and bars to bolts. Large dogs, he 


thinks, are no great protection. He declares that he 
never saw a large watch dog, which he could not, ina 
short time, completely tame. He related to me a vari- 
ety of ways of subduing the fiercest of them in a few 
moments. There is one sort of dog, however, which, 
he says, cannot be tamed; and this, he assured me, was 
the best protection to a house, with a family in it, that 
can be named—that is, a little, barking, noisy, cowardly, 
whiffet dog. As soon as a stir is made on your prem- 
ises, or a scratch at your door, or a window is started 
the width of a single hair, he gives the alarm; and if 
the thief enters the house, or the room where he is, the 
little cur runs under a table, or a chair, or what not, 
and barks as if the world was tumbling down. The 
thief can neither tame nor touch him. With sucha pro- 
tector, said my friend, open your inside doors, giving 
him free access to all the rooms in your house, blow 
out your light, and then lie down in peace. No thief 
will encounter a whiffet dog. 
THE FLASH LANGUAGE. 

My readers may not all know that rogues have a lan- 
guage of their own, by which they can converse freely 
with each other, without risk of being detected by lis- 
teners unacquainted with its terms. It serves them on 
every hand. Suppose, if you please, a rogue comes 
into Pittsburg. He is alone, in the pursuit of a moneyed 
man, who has just taken lodgings at a given house. 
The pursuing thief wants an accomplice; and though 
he is a perfect stranger in town, he aust have one that 
very hour. What is he to do? This is what he does. 
He goes instantly to some low tavern, or gambling- 
room, or other place, where villains are accustomed to 
congregate. His practiced eye searches out bis man. 
He approaches him and says, “ Friend, do you know of 
a fat crib,” or something else in the same style. Now, 
if the person addressed hesitates, or inquires what is 
meant, or looks ‘‘green,” he is not the man. He is not 
an experienced thief, if a thief at all. So the qyes- 
tioner passes on. The first man that understands his 
dialect, who thus proves himself to be a rogue, he takes 
out, lays his plot before him, hires him to help it for- 
ward, and gets him to recommend some other person of 
the right stamp. This language is known to all experi- 
enced, or as my informant would say, “ well-educated ” 
rogues. It came to this country from England, though 
many new terms have been added to it here. I have 
had, for a long time, a great desire to get possession of 
this dialect; but never, until this opportunity occurred, 
could obtain more than here and there aword. Toward 
the end of my stay at the Penitentiary, I ventured to 
request a vocabulary of this strange tongue. For sey- 
eral days he hesitated, but at length consented, saying, 
that he ought to give it to me for the benefit of the 
world. I received a neatly written manuscript copy on 
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my nese a specimen of which I subjoin. The 
reader will see a great deal of ingenuity in its construc- 
tion; and I think I can safely assure him against impo- 
sition; for I questioned and cross-questioned the writer 
of it, like a Philadelphia lawyer, when he put it into my 
hands: 


Antevorg, A hog. 
AntTeLorge Lay, To steal hogs. 
B 


A. 


Borrer, A dog, generally a watch-dog. 

Burr, To swear; to give evidence. 

Burr To, To swear to or against. 

Burr For, To swear in favor. 

Booze, To go on a spree. 

Boozine Ken, A cotfee-house. 

Buiunt, Money in general. 

BiunTED, Possessed of money. 

, Buunrep Cris, A house with money in it. 

‘Buunt Ken, A bank, or broker's office. 

Bouvs, A physician. 

Beak, A mayor, or magistrate. 

Bunk, To overlook; pretend not to see. 

Briar, A File. 

Brav, A small saw, to cut fetters or bars in prison. 
BLowen, A “strange woman.” 

Biow, To betray. ° 

Buiurr, To attempt to frighten by talking or showing weapons. 
Burt, To decoy. ° 


Caress, An instrument to unlock a door with the key in the 


lock, by inserting it through the 
key-hole and hooking it over the O—>_{) 
handle of the key; made thus: 


Crack, To enter a house by violence. 3 

CracKsMAN, One who breaks houses open. 

Crack Lay, An expedition for the purpose of house-breaking. 

Cuttor, A loafer. 

Cove, or Covey, A man in general, ; 

Cris, A house in general. e 

Cris Lay, An expedition for the purpose of stealing out of ‘ 
houses, 5 

Cross, Not honest. ; 

Cross Cove, A dishonest man. 

Capy, A man’s hat. 

Cuarkcey, A watchman, 

Cutty, A partner. 

Craw-Fisn, To back out; refuse to do any thing after start- ; 
ing to do it. 

CramMMER, The stomach. 

Croak, ‘To murder. 

Cuant, Name, (for instance, “Tip your chant,’ means give 
your name.) 

Crass, Shoes. 

Cniv, A knife. 

Cuiv, To cut. 

CroaksMan, One who will murder. 

Cras, To pilfer trifling articles. 

Carper, A professed gambler. 

Cover, To conceal the operations of a thief while engaged 
at work, by standing between him and those you wish to 
screen him from, or to draw attention from him in any way, 

Covess Diner, A negress, Sane called Dinge Blowen. 
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Dot, A worthless fellow. 

Danser, A man who is not a professed thief, but friendly to 
thieves. 

Duck, A simple man who is easily imposed on. 

Darbies, Manacles; fetters; irons. 

Darby Ken, or Cris, A blacksmith’s shop. 

Darsy Cove, A blacksmith. 

Dry House, A dungeon. 

Diner Kinceu, A negro child. 

Diner, A negro man. 

Down On, To suspect; apes disliked. 


Frasu, A dialect of thieves. 

Fox, To follow stealthily and watch closely. 

Foe.e, A neck handkerchief. 

Foate Honrer, One who steals handkerchiefs. 

FLasH Biowen, A dishonest woman. 

Fiasn Cove, See Cross Cove. 

Fence, A man who buys stolen property. 

Fence, To sell stolen property. 

Fencine Cris, The residence of a person who buys stolen 
property. 

Fast Man, A desperate, reckless man. 

From GREENLAND, A man who is not initiated, or does not 
know much. 

Frank, A Dutchman. 

Forks, Fingers. 


G, 
Gammon, Lies; idle talk; stories told to deceive. 
Granp Quvay, Penitentiary. 








Gum, A lamp or candle; a window or door; light in general. 
GoosrBerry Lay, To steal clothes hung out to dry. 
Greex, An Irishman. 
Gav, A Frenchman. 
Gas, Bragging talk; boasting. 
Gassy, Given to boasting. 
Gasman, A braggart. 
Gute, A skiff. 
GeneRaL Monks, A menagerie. 
Haze, To vex uselessly. 
Hump, Move quick. 
Hunky Cuvunk, To steal provisions. 
J. 


Jounny Gras, An executioner; hangman. 
Jarvey, A waistcoat; vest. 


eeenprnai. 


Knuck, To pick pockets. 

KnucksMaNn, or Knucker, A pickpocket. 

Kincn, or Kincuen, A child in general. 

KincuEen Cove, or Prie, A young thief. 

Kincnen Lay, To go on an expedition for the purpose of 
robbing children sent on errands with money or any valua- 
ble article. 

Kicks, Pantaloons. 

L. 

Latcn, A breast-pin. 

Laee, To hang. 

LaeGep, Hung. 

Leary, Shy; suspicious; doubtful. 

Lusn, Spirituous liquors 

Lusuer. A drunkard. 

Lvsn Cris, A liquor store; sometimes used for coffee-house. 

Lusu Berry, Whisky boitle. 

LusH Biowen, A drunken woman. 

Lay, Any expedition for any dishonest purpose. 

Limmy, or Jimmy, A tool or set of tools for breaking open 
houses. - 


‘ Mane, To talk. 


Manesman, A lawyer. 

Mavty, A hand. 

Marvet, To shy off or walk away slowly. 

—— Any decent female, generally a mother, or sister, or 
wife. 

Moar, A river. 

Moar Patace, A steamboat. 


Noau, A flatboat. . 

Oa.e, Watch; Keep your eye on. 

Outer, A regular thief. 

Otiver, The moon 

Ouiver’s Nigut-Cap, The hour the moon goes down. 

OvurTsipERs, An instrument to unlock a door with its own key, 
one of the blessings of the congregate system of imprison- 
ment, being first invented and made by a convict in state’s 
prison, who was a blacksmith; made thus: 


sites 
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Remedy—preventative : file off the end of the key even with 
the wards, or use bars or bolts, which is better. 

Oere, Oaress, Liberated convicts who keep a house of re- 
sort for thieves. Words not generally used. Taken from 
Eugene Sue’s novel entitled, The Mysteries of Paris. 


Pincu, To steal; petty larceny. 

Pui, To arrest. 

Por, A pistol. 

Pire, To watch; reconnoitre; a cigar. 

Puive, A hat; a nickname for a homely man. 

Pria, A thief 

Price, To steal. 

Proce, Food; victuals. 

Pie, A policeman. 

PornrerR, One who shows thieves to the police. 

Prap, A horse. 

Prap Lay, See Lay. 

Paver Cove, or Covey, A minister of the Gospel; a preach- 
er or priest. 

“Peo uP anpD Morrice,” Get up and come, or go. 

Psrer, A trunk. 

Pas, A partner; companion. 

Pater, To pray. 


Q. 
QveER, Counterfeit. 
Queer Screen, Counterfeit paper money. 
QueER Wepesr, Counterfeited silver money. 
Gesen Ripe, Counterfeited gold money, sometimes called 
gus 
Quissy, Ragged; dirty; x 


Ringe, Gold. 
Rives Tumexe, A gold watch. 
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Rupee Buivunt, See Blunt. 

Ravee, or Raxe, To divide stolen property; a share; a por- 
tion of plunder. 

Ricnarp, A deformed man, generally a hunchback. 


Srurr, To sell articles for what they are not, such as galvan- 
ized copper watches for gold, &c. 

Srourr Cover, A man who assists the stuffer, by introducing 
himself as a stranger to both parties, and praising the arti- 
cle to be sold. 

Sturrer, One who stuffs. 

SweE.., A well-dressed person; a genteel man. 

Swe. Pais, See Prig. 

Swett Biowen, See Blowen. 

Swae, The plunder obtained dishonestly. 

Srow, To hide; conceal. 

Stow Buiunt, Hide money. 

“Srow your Cuant.” Shut your mouth; hush! 

STraRLiGcHtT GLAZE, ‘Fo rob the window of a house or shop, 
generally a jeweler’s shop, in the following manner: a 
dark, rainy evening in winter, when there are but few per- 
sons in the street, is selected. The thief advances cau- 
tiously to the door, and secures it on the outside with a 
strong cord. As the persons in the shop are generally 
around the stove, this is easily done. He then steps quickly 
to the window, breaks it suddenly, and grabs with both 
hands and runs. He scarcely ever fails to secure some val- 
uable property. 

Screw, A false key. 

Sxin, A shirt. 

Sneak, One who robs houses and steamboats by means of 
calebs, outsiders, &c., who never resorts to violence, but 
does every thing quietly. A proficient sneak is considered 
as the very highest in the profession. 

ScrewsMaN, A turnkey; athief who makes and uses false keys. 

Suise, Mean; ragged; loafer-like. 

SpreapD, A newspaper. 

Spreap Cris, A printing-office. 

Stoven, To lock. 

Sre.t, A theatre. 

Suerry, To run quick. 

SHAKESTER, A respectable girl. 

Scrou., To write. o 

Scro.i.ier, One who can write. 

Scratcu Spreap, A letter. 

SquILts, Boots. 

Suarp, A rifle gun. 

Scatrer, A musket, or shot gun. 

Sroump, A leg 

Snooze, To sleep. 

Snoozing Ken, A boarding house. 

Suave Guim, A door, or window. 

Srump Guim, or Buinp Cuartey, A lamp-post. 

Sun, or Circre, A bit constructed so as to cut a large hole in 
a door, another of the fruits of state’s prison ingenuity. 
There is no preventative but sheet iron. 

Sine Dummy, Say nothing; make no answer. 

Suave, An umbrella. 

Sawney, A soldier. 

Souse, To eat. 

Ee 

Tommy, Bread. 

THIMBLE, A watch. 

TuimB_e Cris, A jeweler’s shop. 

Tir, To give; pass to hand—for instance, “ Tip the lush,” i. 
e., hand liquor. 

Toner, To rob; to knock down. 

TosyMaN, Highmayman; one who robs by knocking down. 

Toaeine, Clothing in general. 

Toa, A coat. mn 


Unstoveu, To unlock. 


Wie, A judge. 

Wuat Circie? What o’clock? 
WeEpgGE, Silver. 

Wenpee Buunrt, See Blunt. 


Yewman, A carpenter. 
Yew Cris, A carpenter’s-shop. 


MY DEPARTURE. 

After two weeks’ time, so pleasantly spent in the fam- 
ily of Major Beckham, and so profitably with the in- 
mates of the prison, on the morning of the last day of 
May, I took my leave. With the family 1 left my 
warmest thanks for their extraordinary kindness and 
hospitality; for the prisoners, in general, I lifted up a 
heartfelt prayer; but I could not go away without 
taking, once more, the hand of my new and remarka- 
ble acquaintance, into whose mind I had endeavored 
to pour reproof, repentance, self-respect, and hope. I 
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told him, that I was looking forward to the day, when 
he would be a free man again, with a changed heart, a 
bright eye, and a contented smile. I assured him that, 
by a complete reformation of his life, he might fit him- 
self for any profession in the land. “Nay,” said I, 
**you may become even a preacher of that religion, the 
nature and necessity of which you seem so thoroughly 
to understand.” The tears started from his eyes. He 
pressed my hand with great earnestness; and I left him 
with my own eyes not altogether dry. 
MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. 

THE second poem, sent me by the English poet, Mr. 
M. F. Tupper, seems to be a sort of apostrophe to 
Great Britain, a very beautiful and patriotic piece, in 
which the author takes occasion to assure his country- 
men of his continued and warm attachment to home, 
and the institutions of home, notwithstanding his well- 
known admiration of the land we call our own. His 
patriotism, in fact, appears to be of the right stamp. 
While he loves and lauds the land of the free, he by 
no means disparages the blessings to which, as an Eng- 
lishman, he was born; nor does his partiality for the 
civilization of the Anglo-Saxon race make him blind to 
the virtues of other nations, whose history and progress 
have not all been, in all respects, as fortunate as might 
have been desired. This liberality of feeling I much 
admire. Let us, who ridicule or blame the character 
of other people, have been born and bred in any of those 
foreign states, and it is most probable that we should all 
have possessed the very traits which we now condemn. 
Had Lord Brougham been born in Paris, in spite of his 
present madness of antipathy to France, he would have 
been, probably, one of the sturdiest Frenchmen in those 
sunny climes. Had Guizot first seen heaven’s light in 
England, or in Germany, he would never have dreamed 
that foolish dream of his, that, to become universal, ev- 
ery idea of the mind must pass through France. Had 
Washington been the countryman of Burgoyne, instead 
of being our deliverer, he might have been the very 
man, whose steady purpose, sound judgment, great tal- 
ents, and untiring zeal, would have fastened on the 
necks of our fellow-citizens the British chain. Why, 
then, should a mind of high and noble bearing, to 
which such possibilities are plain, allow his patriotism 
to run so wild as to do injustice to other lands? Noth- 
ing, it seems to me, is more unworthy of a pure and 
lofty man. These national prejudices, so common in 
every age, such as that between England and France, 
are exceedingly unphilosophical, puerile, and low. 
We are all of one blood, one race, one work, one 
destiny. It should be our highest glory to form a 
unity of feeling, to aid each other, as nations, in the 
work of self-development and growth, and to co-oper- 
ate, magnanimously in pursuing the great ends of civil 
and social life. It is precisely here that the spirit of 
war does its most melancholy deed. It is not so much 
the treasure wasted, or the lives lost, though these are 
fearful, as it is the breaking up of the good understand- 
ing between nations, that makes war always a calamity 
to the race. Nor is it always the mere talent displayed, 


‘or the genius exhibited, that gives deserved fame to a | 


statesman, or to a man of letters, whose tongue or pen 
is nobly employed in spreading the feeling of brotherly 
love among the inhabitants of the earth. The most 
humble attempts, in this work, are often contagious. 
They are never made without effecting good. It is for 
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this reason, in truth, as much as for the intrinsic merits 
of Mr. Tupper as a writer, that I seize every opportu- 
nity of giving my readers choice selections from his 
pen; and I esteem myself doubly fortunate, that I am 
able, from time to time, to regale them with some of his 
best productions, committed by him, for this purpose, 
to my hands. The reader will not forget, that, in a 
former number, I published his Apostrophe to America, 
one of the finest eulogiums our country has received. 
Now he speaks as an Englishman, and I am certain, 
that, in character, he will not fail, even in this country, 
to be admired: 


- 
A HYMN FOR THE MILLION, IN THESE PERILOUS TIMFS, BY MAR- 


TIN F. TUPPER, F. R. 8. 


How glorious is thy calling, 
My happy Fatherland, 

While all the thrones are falling, 
In righteousness to stand ! 

Amid the earthquakes heaving thus 
To rest in pastures green; 

Then, God be praised, who helpeth us, 
And—God preserve the Queen! 


How glorious is thy calling! 
In sun and moon and stars 
To see the signs appalling 
Of prodigies and wars— 
Yet by thy grand example still 
From lies the world to wean; 
Then, God be praised, who guards from ill, 
And—God preserve the Queen ! 


Within thy sacred border, 
Amid the sounding seas, 

Religion, right, and order, 
Securely dwell at ease; 

And if we lift this beacon bright 
Among the nations seen, 

We bless the Lord who loves the right, 
And—God preserve the Queen! 


Fair pastures and still waters 
Are ours withal to bless 
The thronging sons and daughters 
Of exile and distress; 
For who so free, as English hearts 
Are, shall be, and have been? 
Then, God be thank’d on our parts, 
And—God preserve the Queen! 


Though strife and fear and madness 
Are raging all around, 

There still is peace and gladness 
On Britain’s holy ground: 

But not to us the praise—to us 
Our glory is to lean 

On Him who giveth freely thus, 
And—God preserve the Queen! 

O nation greatly favor’d 
If ever thou shouldst bring 

A sacrifice well savor’d 
Of praise to God the King, 

Now, now let all thy children raise, 
Tn faith and love serene, 

The loyal patriot hymn of praise, 
Of—God preserve the Queen! 


MUSIC. 

LET every parent introduce singing into the family 
circle. Its moral influence over the heart and the af- 
fections, especially if it be of a sanctified nature, will 
be happy in the extreme. Show me a family where 
music, good music, is cultivated, and I will show you 
a family where love, and peace, and harmony prevail. 


: 
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NOTICES. 

SELF-EDUCATION; or, The Philosophy of Mental 
Improvement, By William Hosmer. William H. 
Ongley, Havana, N. Y., and Derby, Wood & Co., 
Geneva, &c., Publishers.—We have been amused to 
see the notices made of this work. Some editors seem 
not to have read it. Others are almost afraid to speak 
highly of it, either because it was not published in New 
York or Boston, or because its author has not affixed a 
sounding title to his performance. The book, we think, 
deserves better treatment. It is really one of the very 
best of books for young men to read, while obtaining 
an education, or to impart to them a thirst for knowl- 
edge. In style of composition, it is clear, and strong, 
and sensible. In design, it is large, comprehensive, and 
original. In matter, though not following the track of 
Sismondi and other great writers on the same subject, it 
is characterized by extensive research, deep thinking, 
and careful and judicious application. In a word, it is 
a book, as Lamb would say, “that is a book;” and we 
commend it to our youthful readers, as well worthy of 
their purchase and perusal. Had it been published by 
the Harpers—and they have published scores of books 
not half as able—it would have had an extensive cir- 
culation. As it is, we give it our warmest editorial 
blessing. - 


FAITH AND ITs EFFECTS; or, Fragments from my 
Portfolio. By Mrs. Phebe Palmer. New York. 
1848.—This work, like most of Mrs. Palmer’s books, 
is on the subject of holiness, and is highly adapted to 
profit religious people. We need say nothing of the 
authoress’ pure style, as she is a contributor to our 
pages. We have not had time to read it through; but 
the portions we have perused are highly creditable to 
her piety and well-known talents. Our readers need 
never feel afraid to purchase any thing Mrs. Palmer 
composes; for they will be sure to get two or three 
times the value of their money. 


THE BreiicaL Repository, and Classical Review, 
for July, conducted by J. M. Sherwood, New York. 
1848.—This is one of the most able numbers of this 
quarterly we have ever read. The first article, by Dr. 
White, President of Wabash College, on the influence 
of colleges, especially on western education and civili- 
zation, is worth the year’s subscription price. The re- 
view of Finney’s Theology, by Dr. Duffield, is too 
crabbed. The remaining articles are, at least most of 
them, of a high order. The literary notices, not the 
least important part of such a work, are independent, 
sound, and impartial. 


THE PHONETIC MAGAZINE: a cheap Monthly Peri- 
odical, devoted to the interests of Education, by means 
of Language Reform, to Literature, Science, and Art. 
Elias Langley, Editor. July, 1848.—This is the queer- 
est thing on our table. We must confess we have not 
studied this new movement, though, on opening this 
pamphlet, which is printed in the reformed alphabet, 
we found not any difficulty in reading its singularly 
looking pages. After turning them over awhile, how- 
ever, we started several objections against the system; 
but we do not feel greatly inclined to state them. The 
truth of it is, there is such an excess of conservatism in 
society, respecting new improvements in all branches of 
education, that we would rather discourage than help it 
forward. Let every thing, not known to be bad, have a 
fair chance to prove itself. So we say for Phonetism. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

THERE is probably nothing in this country which 
gives so complete a picture of the domestic aflairs of 
Germany, at this time, as the following extracts from 
private letters from that country. We may give more 
of them hereafter, in addition to our regular corres- 
pondence. The eyes of the world are now on Ger- 
many, and our readers will no doubt be pleased to see 
any thing to the purpose from that country: 

«My last letter breathed deep peace, and was full of 
hope. The day after the revolution broke out in Eu- 
rope, and with it the long-dreaded flame, which will 
set the whole of Europe on fire. The gracious hand of 
the Lord has as yet restrained the anticipated desola- 
tions, and many things give occasion to the hope of bet- 
ter days. But, alas! this hope rests upon a very loose 
foundation, because the essential element of blessing, 
the fear of God, is wanting. 

‘* What the Lord designs to do with us none can tell— 
whether he will now execute his judgments or extend 
his forbearance. Much may be ameliorated, when the 
power and haughtiness of the kings is subdued, and the 
principles of equality and justice prevail; but if those 
efforts for liberty are not made with an eye to God and 
with reverence to his divine laws, have we then much 
to hope for? Alas! unless men are made better, they 
will kindle another fire, as soon as the one is extin- 
guished. There is at present nothing left us, but entirely 
to renounce our own will and wishes—to commit every 
thing to the Lord—to watch and pray, and rest in the 
promise, ‘I will never leave nor forsake thee.’ 

“H. K.” 

“T fully concur with the sentiments of H. K., and 
can assure you of my calm and deliberate resolution to 
await the coming storm in the name of the Lord. Great 
powers are developing—a nation long trodden under 
foot rises and speaks for her rights. Who should most 
heartily rejoice at this? But, who are the movers in 
this great undertaking? Alas! infidels, ungodly men! 
Will this not bring forth the long-dreaded antichrist of 
infidelity, who will spread more desolation over us than 
the antichrist of superstition? This urges us loudly to 
cleave closer to the Lord; and if we do this, need we 
fear the impending storm? No. After the storm the 
Sun of righteousness will shine brighter than ever. 
We approach with rapid strides the coming of the tri- 
umphing kingdom of Christ. W. S.” 

“The grace and peace of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
whom we are united, be with you! Blessed be God, 
that we believe in him, and have found, through him, 
salvation! What rich comfort is this in our tumultuous 
age! We might despond, if we were not assured of 
the promise, that the Lord will deliver his people, and 
that he will at last give victory to his kingdom, which 
must, like the King himself, pass through humiliation to 
glory. If we were younger and healthier, we might 
seriously think of fleeing to America, but it would be al- 
most impossible, because we could not sell our property. 
The views respecting our prospects are very different. 
Some hope the results will be good; others believe that 
the appearance of the antichrist is not far. Rev. Mr. 
Siegel showed, in his Easter sermon, that the resurrec- 
tion of Christ gave not only surety of eternal life, but 
also of this, that the kingdom of God would triumph on 
the earth. He then exhorted us to lay all our earthly 
hopes in the grave of Jesus, and anticipate our part in 
his future triumph. 
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“A few days ago there was a great excitement at 
Ludwigsburg, the native place of Dr. Strauss, whose in- 
habitants wish to have him elected to the National Par- 
liament. The country people, among whom are many 
Christians, opposed it. Several speeches were made in 
the public square. Some of our clergymen also took 
opportunity to speak on this question. The Rev. Mr. 
Christlieb, after acknowledging Dr. Strauss to be a very 
learned and popular man, said he could not be the 
choice of the people, because he would rob them of 
their most sacred treasure—religion ; but he was stopped 
from proceeding, and violently pulled down from the 
tribune. After him the Rev. Mr. Hauk took the floor, 
and spoke first of the great liberty of speech in the 
great meetings of England and America, for which he 
received a thundering applause. He then proceeded 
to say, that state and Church had lived in a very unnat- 
ural marriage; that it must be dissolved; for they could 
no longer get along together. (Again great applause.) 
But, in order to execute this separation properly, we 
must choose an impartial, righteous man, and none was 
less fitted for this work than Dr. Strauss, who— Here 
he was stopped and pulled down. Professor Hoffman 
was going to speak, but could not be heard; and those 
who took notice of him, threatened to burn down his 
collegiate institution, if Dr. Strauss was not elected. 
As soon as this was rumored, the opposite party, con- 
sisting of the orthodox peasants, declared they would 
set the city of Ludwigsburg on fire, if they dared to at- 
tack Mr. Hoffman’s house. Dr. Strauss himself then 
got on the stage, and said he was not the man for whom 
he was taken: he esteemed religion highly, and quoted, 
in proof of it, several passages from our Lord’s sermon 
on the mount, which he fully approved of. The Life 
of Jesus, which he had written, was designed only for 
the learned men; he had strongly advised several of 
his friends not to read it. 

“Tt is well that we do not know what awaits us: 
probably we could not bear it. So we hope that the 
Lord will in the midst of wrath remember mercy. We 
cast our cares upon him, and none that have trusted in 
him was ever confounded. L. E.” 

The Editor is now from home, he not yet having re- 
turned from his eastern tour. If any of the correspond- 
ents or.readers of the Repository should find any thing 
wrong, in the meantime, all will be corrected, doubt- 
less, after his return. Although the matter for this 
number was furnished mostly before his departure, yet 
these remarks are made to meet any possible mistake 
that may happen. That eastern tour will prove, un- 
doubtedly, very fruitful of interest to the columns of 
this work. 

Having been disappointed in our efforts to have a 
portrait as the second engraving for this month, we sub- 
stitute the Forum, a fine painting by Aylmer. The 
term forum originally signified an open space before 
any building, especially before a sepulcrum, where 
goods were sold, or justice administered. The forum 
designated by our engraving was of the latter descrip- 
tion. It was situated between the Palatine and the 
Capitolino Hill; and in addition to the ordinary busi- 
ness of judicial courts, we learn that gladiatorial games 
were held in it, and that prisoners of war, and faithless 
colonists, or legionaries, were put to death there. 

We are glad that we are able to say our correspond- 
ence keeps up its interest. In this remark, we doubt 
not, our readers will agree with us. 
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THE BETTER LAND. 






BY OTWAY CURRY. 





Rounp me is the silent night— 
Starry heavens are in my sight— 
In the gloom of earth I stand, 
Longing for the better land. 


Names of many an olden year 
Linger in my listening ear— 
Names of those that now, I ween, 
In the better land are seen. 


There shail many pilgrims meet— 
There shall many mourners greet 
Lost ones, parted long before, 
Angels of the better shore. 


There no sound of grieving word 
Shall be ever, ever heard— 
Sounds of joy and love alone 

In the better land are known. 


Voyager on the tide of time, 
Toiling for the better clime, 
Thither I am speeding fast, 

Where the toils of time are past. 


Calmly leaving far behind 

Earth’s dark memories, Jet me find 
Loving smile and greeting hand, 
Joyful in the better land. 
Savior—let the falling tear 

Soon for ever disappear: 

Guide me, weary and opprest, 
Safely to the land of rest. 
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